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Relation of School Board to People. 


By Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, Board of Education, 
Freeport, IIl. 


It is our imperative duty to form, lead, and guide 
public sentiment. There is no progress without leader- 
ship. lf we have accepted school board membership, 
we have already assumed this responsibility. Superin- 
tendent and teaching force may and should be our most 
valuable ally; but the board selects this force. 

Many of the weaknesses of our school administration 
result from a timid subservience to what is conceived to 
be public opinion, but which is often only the noisy 
and officious blustering of people who have an axe to 
grind, or the superficial talk of those who never visit 
schools, who never think of, much less study, educa- 
tional problems. A wonderful revolution would at 
once result if in every school-board session each mem- 
ber would make this rule: “ What I must do is all that 
concerns me, not what the people think.” 

How many and how frequent are the arguments, ap- 
pealing often to good in human nature, that would lead 
one to suppose the schools a great charitable institution 
for the support of well-meaning, but otherwise helpless 
teachers! No married women, no rich man’s daughter, 
no two members of the same family, and no non-resi- 
dent, they say, must be appointed to the teaching force. 
No incompetent teacher must be dismissed if she is a 
‘home teacher,” and has friends in the community. 

Rules governing qualifications of new teachers and 
requiring professional training should be adopted by 
every board. We should use our influence in every 
way possible to secure a public opinion which will enact 
state legislation making requirement of professional 
training obligatory. 

Leading educators and intelligent observers from 
San Francisco to Philadelphia tell us that about 25 per 
cent. of the teaching force is incompetent. This dis- 
grace is first to the superintendents, who are either too 
ignorant or too cowardly to recommend and insist upon 
their dismissal, and second, to the school boards, which 
should secure a superintendent with ability and back- 
bone equal to the task, and should co-operate with him, 
not only in securing good teaching, but in banishing 
all bad teaching from the school-room. 

We are told by competent authorities that we are 
making our school children “near-sighted, deaf, 
crooked, and hysterical.” For this school boards are 
directly responsible. We grow weary of reiterating the 
never-questioned fact that school boards should secure 
for the children scientifically adjusted desks and seats, 
sufficient and properly directed light, adequate ventila- 
tion, equable temperature, safe disposal of sewage, pure 
drinking water, and cleanly, attractive surroundings. 

How idle to talk of character building as the aim of 
our public schools, and to inculcate maxims of truthful- 
ness and honesty, and then year by year as is often done, 
graduate classes of boys and girls who have not honest- 


ly earned their diplomas, who have not completed the 
course of study which the diplomas say they have! 

In how many high schools are athletic contests with 
neighboring schools fairly conducted? Must we not 
flush with shame that our boys and girls receive our 
applause for winning under false pretenses by taking 
into their high school teams young men having no 
affiliation with the high schools? It is our business to 
see that these contests are fair and above-board in letter 
and spirit. Their aim should be to promote manli- 
ness. There is no manliness without perfect truth. As 
the child is father of the man, so is the school father 
of the citizen. We cannot have civic righteousness until 
we have it in our schools. 


e 
A Democratic System of School 
Administration. 


By J. W. Errant, Board of Education, Chicago, III. 


Very few great corporations there are which, 
from a financial point of view, offer so many 
problems of management as does the mainten- 
ance of a great school system. This American 
republic of ours is based upon the idea of the 
sovereignty of the individual citizen. But government 
becomes the hand and mind through which democracy 
accomplishes its purpose. [he problem of the day is 
the harmonizing of the idea of organization and the 
idea of democracy. Let us see how this harmony can 
be established in a great school system. 

Let the principal and teachers in each school consti- 
tutes the faculty of each school. The city should then 
be divided into districts. The superintendent in charge 
of each district, the principal of the school in each dis- 
trict, and possibly a number of teachers, representing 
the body of teachers in each district, should constitute 
the faculty for such district. Then there should be a 
central faculty, consisting of the chief superintendent, 
the district superintendent, the heads of any special de- 
partments, a number of principals selected by the prin- 
cipals from their own number, and a number of teachers 
selected by the teachers from their own number. All 
questions affecting educational work should be dis- 
cussed in each faculty in turn. 4 

Such a plan dignifies the professional position of the 
teacher. He or she is not any longer a cog in the ma- 
chine, but becomes a living force, whose voice is heard, 
and whose thought may influence the entire system. 

The board of education should be the body which 
discusses and manages the business affairs of the sys- 
tem. To the faculties should be left the discussion of 
educational affairs. From the central faculty, with the 
concurrence of the general superintendent, should come 
the recommendations as to educational matters, which 
the board is asked to approve or reject. The board 
should not interfere in the carrying out of details. 

It is, however, the business of a board to consider the 
mixed questions, such as the kindergarten, manual 
training, higher education, commercial high schools, 
and the training of teachers; whether these should be 
taken up, how far they should be carried, and whether 
the public money should be turned in such directions. 
In this way, the board becomes a small section of the 
great democracy. Such a conception dignifies the idea 
of a board of education. 























































Music as a Force in Education. 
By W. S. B. Matthews, Chicago. 


Music and education are terms of unascertained am- 
plitude; thus, in the interest of precision, it is desirable 
first to define them. By education is meant, of 
course, the entire training and mental development of 
the individual, and, from the teacher’s standpoint, that 
part of this training, which is accomplished under the 
supervision of a school or instructor, leaving the larger 
and more important part of the work, which the indi- 
vidual does for himself in practical life, entirely outside 
the present question. So also the term music presents 
itself to the appreciative mind in such an endless variety 
of phases that it is not possible to speak intelligently 
concerning it until we have first defined what we mean 
by music. In the various school-rooms the term music 
has a wide range. We have the little songs of the chil- 
dren, the more artistic songs of the older pupils, the 
teaching of elementary musical theory sufficient to en- 
able the students to read and analyze these songs; then, 
in the higher schools, and especially in the college, 
music is sometimes studied as a form of art, or of litera- 
ture, and sometimes as a technic, as when one learns to 
compose. 

The art of music itself, as illustrated in the composi- 
tions of the great masters, is one of the most finished 
and beautiful products of the human mind, if, indeed, 
it can be said in the true sense to be a product of mind, 
rather than a more or less fortunate record of a few of 
the more striking accents heard from out the spiritual 
world. It is not worth while here to attempt to charac- 
terize the music of the great composers in detail, since 
in the school-room we have nothing to do with 
music in these larger aspects. There are, indeed, a few 
melodies of Handel which have found a place in the 
common song of the world, such as “ See, the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes,” and, to a limited extent, the famous 
“ Largo;” but of Bach, Beethoven, and the other great 
masters, scarcely a single line can be said to have en- 
tered into the common thought of mankind. Their in- 
fluence is confined to the specialized hearers, whose 
tonal sensibilities and training have opened for them 
this exquisite world of the ideal. 

That these higher applications of the art of music 
have in them very great force, no one acquainted with 
the facts would deny. What the nature of this force 
may be, whether sensuous, intellectual, or ethical, it 
would not be so easy to say. Perhaps, at times, each of 
these elements is involved. 

The entire process of school education has for its ob- 
ject a three-fold purpose: To awaken the attention, and 
subject it to the voluntary control of the individual; to 
furnish the mind with the elementary ideas of knowl- 
edge in the different branches of study as a sort of foun- 
dation upon which later the individual can build any 
kind of a-special development his taste or necessities 
require; and, third, at the same time, to harmonize the 
individual with himself and his environment; to form 
in him the habit of looking at things cheerfully and 
hopefully, because on this attitude of the mind progress 
largely depends. This three-fold work of the school is 
practically the same from the kindergarten to the end 
of the university course; and it is only when the student 
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leaves the university and takes up his professional 
school that the horizon begins to limit itself, and the 
rays of light to be entirely concentrated upon a single 
object. 

It is evident that the operative forces in this develop- 
ment of the individual have to be very diversified, and 
to relieve each other at discreet intervals, in order that 


the mind may not be overtaxed by too much effort in 
a single direction; and, at the same time, that it may 
be kept in condition to take in knowledge easily, be- 
cause experience shows that it is only in a state of 
cheerful activity that the mind acquires knowledge eas- 
ily. It is also evident, upon the face of it, that only a 
very insignificant use of music can be made along the 
line of the second one of these two principal ends in ed- 
ucation; viz., the finishing of fundamental conceptions 
and material for the mind to operate on, such as we do 
in arithmetic, algebra, language, and the various physi- 
cal aspects of nature. Yet, music is not without value, 
even in this point of view. As soon as a melody is rec- 
ognized by the children, and can be sung by them, it is 
capable of becoming an object, a living something to be 
studied as to its nature. ‘Thus, for instance, the atten- 
tion could be directed to the variations in pitch which 
exist in the melody, in what way, and how far it goes up 
and goes down, upon what points of the scale it makes 
its emphasis and its reposes; what is the nature of its 
movement, its measure, and what its characteristic 
mood, or stimmung, as the Germans say. Thus inves- 
tigated, a melody stands to the child as an object for the 
intelligent application of sense analysis along the same 
line as what is now coming, more and more, to be 
known as “ nature study.” And it occupies an impor- 
tant place for sharpening the attention and refining the 
sense of hearing, having a further advantage that a new 
object for this sort of treatment is never far to seek, 
since you have but to open a good book of music to 
find a melody adapted for a new object lesson. 

To my mind, however, music in the school-room has 
a far more productve use than this. When fifty or sixty 
young untrained individualities are brought together 
in a single room, over and beyond the inevitable friction 
of the school-room itself and the unaccustomed effort of 
concentrating the attention and applying oneself to sub- 
jects of study, which in themselves at first are burdens 
rather than delights, there is the farther, and, as yet, un- 
ascertained friction of conflicting temperaments. We 
ail know that there are individuals whose very presence 
near us is irritating and provocative of ill nature. Even 
when they do nothing, their mere proximity irritates 
us, and we find ourselves unable to work peacefully 
when they are by. Children are very sensitive to this 
sort of thing, especially the more delicately-organized 
ones, and it probably forms a much larger foundation 
for school-room disagreements than is commonly sup- 
posed by teachers. 

Now, here is a place where music comes in. When 
the school-room has had a series of bad luck, of poor les- 
sons, one crooked stick of a scholar, a cloudy morning, 
a cold temperature, or any other kind of combination 
out of the thousand which every experienced teacher 
knows, things get emphatically at sixes and sevens, no- 
body is in the mood to live peacefully with anybody 
else. The studies are now stopped; the teacher gives 
out a song; all the pupils, with more or less interest, 
enter into the exercises of singing, and perhaps two or 
three songs are sung in succession; the first one may be 
a little commonplace, the next one bright and cheerful, 
perhaps two of these;—and the third perhaps a little pa- 
thetic and tender; or, it may be, that the teacher herself 
sings a beautiful and pathetc song to the children, leav- 
ing them to come in upon the chorus. At all events, 
within a very few minutes—four or five minutes—of 
this sort of exercise, if fortunately managed, the entire 
atmosphere of the room has changed; all the children 
have become cheerful and amiable, for the ‘mo- 
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ment, at least, and everybody is in condition to take in 
knowledge to good advantage with reasonable hope of 
digesting it amiably. Now, while nothing has been 
added to the stock of the students’ ideas by this singing 
exercise, it nevertheless stands as one of the most im- 
portant exercises of the morning, since the entire com- 
pletion of the work of the session turned upon controll- 
ing this state of irritation and unrest into which the 
school had fallen, a condition totally incompatible with 
successful learning. 

Even in those cases where the room had not reached 
this state of what the French call “ impossibility,” but 
was merely in the state of fatigue due to sitting in a 
cramped position for an hour or so, and trying hard to 
apply the mind to knowledge which, as yet, lies in the 
plane of duty, rather than delight, a few minutes of 
song comes in just as usefully as before. The cramped 
position of the body is corrected, the lungs breathe 
deeply, and the school is refreshed by the five minutes 
of song. It is true that a similar relief of the cramped 
attention of the school can be accomplished by physical 
exercise, such as those of Mrs. Louise Preece, in which 
the arms and the body are lightly exercised, and the 
blood is made to circulate more evenly and agreeably 
throughout the entire system. Exercises of this kind 
have also a very great disciplinary value, since the more 
you can get the children to move together, and think 
together, and to take pleasure in united effort, the more 
you establish certain fundamental conditions of the 
mind which have an important bearing upon their ac- 
tivities in later life. 

To my mind, however, music adds something to all 
the different qualities of good which can be got out of 
physical exercise. There is something in music itself, 
in the musical tone, and in the uniting together to pro- 
duce a beautiful effect, which has in it an esthetic ele- 
ment of a nobler character than that contained in the 
physical exercises, beautiful as many of these are. 

There is no doubt a great force in music in education 
as an atmosphere, we might call it, for promoting the 
reception of noble sentiments, such, for instance, as in 
patriotic songs and in other songs representing the ele- 
mentary affectons of social order. Co-operations, mu- 
tual helpfulness and activity, an active altruism, are 
states of mind, or intention, or motive, upon which soci- 
ety very largely depends. There is no doubt but what 
well-selected songs upon these subjects have important 
value and influence. 

The historical supports of this position are too well 
known to need to be recounted. It will be remembered 
that about A. D., 730, the famous rhapsodist, Ter- 
pander, went to Sparta at the invitation of the republi- 
can or democratic committee of that time (I do not re- 
member which) as a sort of song-orator upon their side; 
and such was his success, that the populace was con- 
verted to a sounder way of thinking, and the election 
went satisfactorily for his party. In a similar manner 
to this, Solon, one of the famous wise men of Greece, 
prepared his song oration upon the Lost island and per- 
formed it at a mass meeting of Athenians with such 
effect that an expedition was organized, with Solon at 
the head, to recover this island to Athenian dominion, 
which accordingly was done. Pythagoras used to re- 
quire his disciples to sing a hymn or two at night be- 
fore retiring, in order to tranquillize their spirits. There 
is something beautiful in this idea, but the modern 
dweller in the city house wonders sometimes whether 
there was a uniform hour for retiring, and whether this 
tranquillization of spirit applied equally to the dweller 
in the next flat. The sentiment of Pythagoras, how- 
ever, was undoubtedly sound; .and so in modern times 
with the patriotic songs of the nations, the French Mar- 
seillaise, and all that, and perhaps more significantly 
than all in the universal influence of those beautiful 
Scotch and English songs of elementarv pathos, such 
as,“ John Anderson, My Joe,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
the “ March of the Men of Harleigh,” the combined in- 
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fluence of poetic sentiment, and the musical atmosphere 
for making it universal, is illustrated in a very high de- 
gree, and within the knowledge of all who read. 

I have thus touched upon the more important aspects 
of the operative forces in music in preparatory schools, 
and while at first sight it may seem to the reader that I 
have not made out the case, if he will go over the 
ground again and consider that the entire success of 
study depends quite as much upon the attitude and at- 
mosphere of mind as upon the actual mental force ap- 
plied to it, I think it will be seen that we have in music 
one of those indispensable elements which we cannot 
wisely do without, and which, at the same time, we have 
not yet learned to thoroughly apply. 

In the higher education, especially in that of girls, 
and perhaps equally in that of men, music of a higher 
character has an important application; and in girls’ 
seminaries, where the practical side of music occupies 
so much time, it would be easy to show that this time is 
very far from being wasted, as some educators seem to 
think. All that part of the education which consists 
in awakening and controlling and intensifying attenton 
(and this is one of the most important sides of what we 
call mental discipline, having in it the promise and po- 
tency of-all kinds of higher attainments), music proper- 
ly administered is an instrumentality second to none. 
The girl who memorizes her Bach and her Schumann, 
and plays them effectively upon the piano; who brings 
her Chopin up to the sparkling finish belonging to the 
more brilliant works of this writer, or sympathetically 
lingers among the poetic nocturnes of this most senti- 
mental of tone poets, has gained in these efforts certain 
qualities of the attention which it would have been, 
perhaps, almost impossible to have gained, to the same 
degree in any other way, so easily. So, also, in men’s 
colleges where musical theory is sometimes an elective 
study, it would be easy to show that the mental qualities 
involved in doing counterpoint and fugue successfully 
are not inferior to those involved in the conic sections 
or most branches of philosophy. Concentrated atten- 
tion and a high degree of imaginative and constructive 
intelligence are appealed to all the way and in the end 
are brought to a high state of control. 

It will be observed by the unmusical educator that 
I have said nothing here about the ethical influence of 
music for which so much sometimes is claimed. My 
own opinion is, that the works of musical composers 
like Bach, Beethoven, and Schumann are never warmly 
appreciated, except by individuals of pronounced sin- 
cerity. There is something in this music which is to- 
tally opposed to insincerity. Whether the practice of 
hearing music has the capacity of eliminating insincer- 
itv from the mental attitude, I do not know; because to 
hear music effectively, that is, with inner action upon 
the spirit, is in itself an art which has to be prepared 
and developed from the lower degrees; nor am I pre- 
pared to claim that music is necessarily pure and entire- 
lv severed from the sensuous side of the mind. On the 
contrary, all music is sensuous upon one side, and there 
is a great deal of music which stops at this point, and 
some which acts as a sensuous incitation which, if not 
unethical, is at least strongly upon the negative side. 
There is quite a little operatic music and dance music 
that is open to this criticism. I believe, however, that 
the higher kinds of music are strongly conducive to eth- 
ical states of mind, and can only be appreciated at their 
fullest beauty by those who have attained this attitude 
of mind. But our habits of listening to music are so 
imperfect, and our experimental knowledge of the value 
of the different specimens in this direction is, as yet, so 
meager, that I am not prepared to claim much upon the 
sibject. We have this part of our art still to master. 
Nevertheless. the consensus of the various considera- 
tions heretofore advanced seems to me to be very 
strong in the direction, that we have in music a univer- 
sal force of verv strong productive value, if we know 
how to use it at its best. 
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The Battle of Manila. 


> By Amelia Burr. 


The following poem was written in an hour competition among 
the students of the Normal College, New York, upon a subject 
previously unknown to them. The production is fully worthy of 
the theme, and is the finest tribute yet paid to the historic battle 
it commemorates. 
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Hail to the hero! He has earned his place 

Among the laureled leaders of our race! 

Perry his kinship owns, 

Farragut, Porter, and the brave Paul Jones, 

The patriot privateer. 

Columbia’s dead and living swell the cheer 

That hails brave Dewey. When this war shall cease, 
Still amid kindly peace 








Out of the deep, O Lord, 

Thy Spirit moves, and passes, and none knows 
The Sovereign Will, directing where it goes, 
Save only Thou, O Lord! 

Thy ways are mystery. Oft, while Thou dost sit 
With folded hands and deep eyes brooding o’er 
The wrong and anguish of this world of sin, 

We count Thee blind, and, vaunting our own wit, 
Build the frail loom wherewith we think to spin 
The tapestry of Fate. Above the roar 

And tumult of the little race of men 

Anon Thou dost unsheathe Thy mighty sword 
In awful stillness, and Thou dost let fall 

A blow that shakes the world. The nations all 
Fall prostrate, awed, and recollect once more 
That over all, invincible, supreme, 

Strong beyond our imagination, great 

Beyond the picturing of a prophet’s dream, 
Thou rulest, Arbiter of Human Fate! 


’Twas in Thy Name we bade the war drum sound. 
We rose, full-armed, as for a new crusade. 

We trusted to Thy strength to compass round 
Our forces that are naught without Thine aid. 

And not in vain did we our trust repose. 

Thine ancient promises Thou still dost keep. 
Thine angel came and led us to our foes 

Over the silent deep. 

Our ships went forth upon the shaken sea, 
Terrible as Leviathan. Thy hand 

Was strong to shelter those who fought for Thee, 
Thy voice was clear to comfort and command. 
Through the blue mist of battle didst Thou lead 
The champions of Thy cause. The flaming shower 
Of shot and shell that roared from fort and ship 
Could not dismay the souls that in Thy power 
Had faith, nor feared dark Azrael’s chill grip. 
They felt, with peace, that Thou wert Lord indeed. 


Ah! as of old we know 

Thine overshadowing hand is stretched out still. 
As smitten by Thine angel fell the foe 

And could not work us ill. 

Supernal hands, as in the olden days, 

Did from its path the flaming missile bend. 
Wherefore to Thee, O Lord, we lift our praise 
That cannot know an end. 


Like vengeful spirits on the thoughtless foe 
Swept down our ships—then the still air awoke 
To shattering sound, and furious crashing blow 
Of shell on steel—the screaming fire-birds broke 
Through thé gray fog of smoke 

And flew in deadly flocks across the sea 

As if the demons held high jubilee! 

Thick thronging in the awful mist, the eye 

Could almost seem to spy 

The phantom figures of our nation’s dead, 
Called from the tomb by the fierce batfle-cry. 
From their stern lips a soundless cheer arose 
For him who led 

Our nation’s strength against our nation’s foes, 
Heroic Dewey! Through the fearful hours 

He strove, courageous, till the strife was crowned 
With glorious victory, and the day was ours. 
From her long servitude at last unbound, 
Manila, princess of the Philippines, 

Most beautiful of tropic queens, 

. Stood proudly gazing on the wreck-strewn flood, 
Baptized to Freedom with her tyrant’s blood. 


His land shall hold her noble warrior dear. 
The envious hand of Time shall not efface 
This victory from the archives of our race. 
The battle in the cause of truth and right 
Wherein, through God’s great might, 

The triumph cost not one devoted life 

Of those who faced the strife 

Beneath our banner floating fair and bright. 


Lord, in our memory be Thy goodness set! 
Let us not, in ingratitude, forget 

The mighty deeds which Thou for us hast done! 
The battle over and the victory won, : 
We bow the knee in praise, and lift again 

Our eyes to Thee. So be it aye! Amen. 





The Old and the New. 


By Mary Stewart. 


In former days ‘twas Joseph Jones and not his sister Sue 

That taught the youths to read and write and all their sums todo, 
For Sue was just a girl you know, and ’twas against all rule 
That she should dare to thus aspire to teach the “deestrict” school. 
Girls hadn't any intellects as every one could tell, 

Their heads were just as hollow as any pumpkin shell. 


Alas for her whom vain desire could tempt to leave the track 
Worn smooth and hard by weary feet for many ages back! 
And Joe was left to reign supreme and wield his birchen rod, 
Sole ruler of his little world, the “image of his God.” 

Indeed, he was a mighty man; in all the country ‘round, 

For knowledge, skill and wisdom, too, no one was so renowned. 


He seldom was a handsome man, but he was big and stout. 

He towered above the other folks, for he was long drawn out. 

He might have been a little stooped and somewhat cross-eyed too, 
And when at school on ‘“ week-a-days” his clothes were not so 


new, 
But when on Sunday at the church he led the village choir 
Through wondrous nasal psalms and hymns he wore his best 
attire. 


The girls and boys on mischief bent, had any been so rude, 

And had they known our modern phrase, they might have called 
him dude. 

The pretty girls so smiled at him and thought him such a beau 

That all the swains, both far and near, were envious of Joe. 

But poeepn had his trials sore, and hardships, too, to bear, 

For life must bring to everyone its worry and its care. 


His | ome said in black and white, that for some fourteen 
ollars 

He should teach a month of school and board round with the 
scholars. 

He never failed to keep his part, the letter of the law 

Was carried out in conscious pride, with neither break nor flaw. 

When — ’round the winter fires, where apples baked and 
sputtered, 

His eloquence would warm and glow while golden truths he 
uttered. 


Or, mayhap, tell of heroes old, in ages long gone by, 

How fire, nor sword, nor battle smoke could make them fear to 
ie. 

He’d rock the baby when it waked, or hold the mother’s yarn ; 

And if they ever lacked a hand he’d help them at the barn. 

He’d milk the cows, and teed the pigs, and carry in the wood— 

In short he always lent his aid in every way he could. 


Some phases of this life, ’tis true, he relished with a vim, 

But now and then would little things creep in to trouble him. 

He liked their pickles, pies, and tarts, and cakes of ginger bread, 
But then he always did abhor the little trundle-bed, 

With two at foot and three at head, as he had often seen, 
When he would meekly yield to fate and sandwich in between. 


These good old days ake over now; ro more Joe rings the bell 
For the laddies and the lassies, to call them in to we . 

His ferule’s turned to ashes gray, the chimney’s fallen down; 
And where the old log school-house stood is standing now a town. 
And Sue, at last, has proved the fact that she has wisdom too, 
And where of old ’twas Joseph Jones, ’tis now his sister Sue. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
»ng and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of schoo! 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth street, New York city, 








The Bradley Color Scheme. 


The solar spectrum, says Milton Bradley in his color primer, 
has been called nature’s chart of color, and while this may not 
be even approximately true, yet in it we must recognize the 
only source of permanent standards on which a logical system 
of color study and color nomenclature can be formulated. 

The scientist, with his expensive and elaborate apparatus, can 


produce in a very dark room a wonderfully brilliant and beau- - 


tiful solar spectrum; so intense and immovable that it can 
be carefully studied and analyzed for hours and days. Equally 
favorable conditions and apparatus are not necessary for ele- 
mentary color instruction. A very good prism can be bought 
for from fifteen to thirty cents. 


THE BRADLEY STANDARD. 


Recent investigation has shown that six standard prismatic 
colors are sufficient, and not more than are necessary for the 
best results in establishing a practical nomenclature of color, 
and in the study of the esthetic truths regarding colors. For 
such standards, the most intense expression of each color is 
chosen; i. e., the reddest red, greenest green, etc.; and these 
have been accurately designated by their wave lengths, so that 
they can be referred to at any time for comparison or discus- 
sion. , 

For educational purposes, special-coated colored papers are 
not only the cheapest material, but afford the purest colors 
to be found in convenient form. We have, however, in the 
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schools, and is also shown by the larger disks of the “ color 
wheel.” The color wheel is for demonstration before a class 
or school, and to be operated and explained by the teacher. 
The color tops are for individual use by teacher or pupils. 
In the top the disks are made from colored papers in two 
sizes, about three-fourths of an inch and one and one-half 
inches in diameter. The disks of the primary school color 
wheels are in three sizes, from three inches to Seven and one- 
half inches, and are of cardboard. 


COLORED PAPERS. 


Having considered thus far the standards chosen in the spec- 
trum, and coated papers made in imitation of these six spec- 
trum colors, and also of white and black, and having accepted 
the rotating disks for combining these, the next step has been 
the preparation of educational colored papers, based very 
largely on these standards, and their disk combinations on the 
rotating spindle. In this selection of typical papers, two hues 
between each adjacent pair of spectrum standards, and also 
between the red and violet, Have been chosen, thus joining the 
two ends of the spectrum. These twelve colors are termed 
intermediate spectrum hues, in distinction from the six stand- 
ards and white and black. These papers are prepared for use 
by being cut into small pieces, two inches long by one inch 
wide, called colored paper tablets. They are prepared in four 
assortments in envelopes. No. 1 contains the six spectrum 
colors, with white, black, and neutral grays; No. 2, the six 
stardards, with tint No. 1, and shade No. 1 of each. No. 3, 
the eighteen spectrum colors from violet-red to red-violet; and 
No. 4, the eighteen colors, with tint No. 1, and shade No. 1 of 
each. Thus, a progressive system of study is found. 

If Maxwell disks, made from all the standards and inter- 
mediate spectrum hues, are each combined with a white disk 
of the color wheel, a series of tints of each of these colors is 
the result. Tints may also be made by mixing with 
the colored pigment, or by diluting water colors with 
water. As these tints may be lighter or darker, their tones 
will differ, and for our educational papers, two tones of each 
of the tints have been chosen, of which the deeper tint nearest 
the standard is for convenience, called No. 1, and the other, 
which is lighter, No. 2. 











Color Top. 





High School Color Whee 


“Maxwell’s Rotating Disks,” a means for imitating, measuring, 
and recording color effects, the results corresponding in prin- 
ciple with those secured by combining the spectrum colors by 
means of mirrors, as also the effects caused by reflected colored 
lights. If, for example, one-quarter of the surface of a disk of 
cardboard is covered with red paper and three-quarters with 
orange paper, and the disk rapidly rotated, the result is a mix- 
ture of the two, or a red-orange. 

Another feature of this phenomenon is, that the resulting 
color is directly in proportion to the angular measurement 
of the sectors of color formed by the disks, so that if the cir- 
cumference is divided into one hundred equal parts, the re- 
sulting color will be definitely named by the formula, “ Red, 
25; orange ,75.” 

An English scientist, J. Clerk Maxwell, while experimenting 
with similar painted surfaces of cardboard, conceived the idea 
of combining two cardboard disks of different colors by cut- 
ting a slit in each from circumference to center, so that by 
joining them he was able to show varying proportions of 
each and thus, by rotation, to produce various colors. 

This is seen in the “color top” in common use in primary 





Water Colors. 


If a color disk is combined with a black disk by rotation, or 
if a shadow is thrown upon the color, or a dark neutral pig- 
ment mixed with the color, the result is a shade of the normal 
color, and thus we may select two shades for each color, which 
with the normal color and its two tints, will form a scale of 
color in the five tones; a number sufficiently large to serve as 
types in primary color instruction. 


WATER COLORS. 


All color instruction leads up to the use of pigments, and 

when pupils have been thoroughly taught the systematic 
matching and naming of colors by means of the colored papers 
and the rotating disks, they may be taken a step higher in their 
work by the introduction of water colors, which furnish the 
simplest form of pigments. 
' To make the transition simple, it is necessary that the colors 
of the pigments be as nearly as possible like the standard spec- 
trum colors found in the papers. For this purpose, water 
colors are now prepared in various forms, dry cakes, semi- 
moist in pans and moist in tubes, which, as far as is possible 
with the chemical limitations, are made to match the six spec- 
trum standards, with the addition of two or three grays. 








A Color Scheme for the Kindergarten. 


The scheme of color for the kindergarten prepared by Ross 
Turner, the well-known artist and colorist, and published by 
The Prang Educational Company, Boston, is one of great in- 
terest to all those teaching color to young children. 

Beginning with the idea that children love full, bright color, 
and keeping in mind the need of culture in color, Mr. Turner 
works out a scheme for using the normal tone of red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet paper with the normal, light, 
and lighter tones of neutral gray paper in mat weaving, par- 
quetry, etc., so as to produce beautiful combinations of color 





as satisfactory to adults as to the children themselves. The ac- 
companying diagram, which is a miniature reproduction of the 
color chart, shows the relation of the three tones of neutral 
gray, not only to the six colors named above, but also to the 
full scheme of twenty-four bright colors. This relation is one 
of value—or of the balancing of light, medium, and dark in 
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to an enjoyment of color harmony and to its production. It is 
impossible to train for production of the beautiful without training 
for appreciation of the beautiful. 

The teacher will be wise to encourage and cultivate this per- 
ception and enjoyment of harmony as much as possible among the 
pupils, avoiding too many theories of color, and depending upon 
natural feelings, trained through the study of beautiful colors and 
objects, as the safest guides to produce the best possible results. 

hile believing wholly and heartily in the use of the brush for 
the expression of color, I feel also the great need of the presenta- 
tion to the children of standards or types of color, and I know no 
better way of doing this than by the use of colored paper. It 
would seem that the natural love and appreciation of good color in 
a child might be dulled and corrupted by the presentation of crude 
colors, as the organs of sight and hearing are by dazzling light 
and harsh noise. The types of color given to children should 
therefore be selected with great care. [I have chosen The Prang 
Standard Colors for use in what I have to offer, I submit the 
following scheme, hoping that it may lead the children to a love 
for, and an appreciaiion of, beauty and harmony of color—a spirit- 
ual enjoyment. 


These quotations set forth the spirit and general plan of Mr. 
Turner’s scheme as follows: 

1. The children should have an opportunity to enjoy color in 
good combinations, in work placed before them, and in the 
work they do. 

2. The children should, for the sake of culture in color, ‘come 


* in contact with fixed standards of color (colored paper) of a 


very good quality, and arranged in good combinations. 

3. The children should not be forced by theories of color, 
but should be allowed to have many experiences of beautiful 
color, both in masses of one color and in comblnations of 
different colors. These combinations should be presented as 
good examples, for the sake of cultivating the observation of 
the children, or they should be made by the children from well- 
selected materials. Mr. Turner says: 


It does not seem advisable to make any rule in color work too 
arbitrary or exacting, pee always a very liberal latitude for 
the natural feelings of both teacher and eo It 1s noted that 

eople less civilized than ourselves, and also young children, 
Roqueatiy show a fine feeling for harmonious arrangements of 
color. 

4. The children should work in different color mediums, ac- 

cording to the line of work they are following. 
Water color is preferred for the broader and freer 
expressions of color. There should always be 
good standards of color before the children when 
the study of color pure and simple is the subject 
in hand. Abundant material in the way of beau- 
tiful colored objects, textiles, etc., should be used 


as much as possible. 
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Mr. Turner’s scheme of work, as set forth above, 
has been thoroughly studied by a number of ed- 
ucational experts, from the practical, as well as 
the educational, standpoint, and series of weaving 
mats, parquetry shapes, etc., have been prepared 
from the Prang Standard Colored Papers, by E. 
Steiger & Son, for the complete carrying out of 
the work in colored paper. 


The use of water colors for the making of his- 
toric and decorative figures, in flat washes, for 
painting from bright-colored pottery, and for 
painting from nature, has also been considered, 
and the following materials have been prepared 
by the Prang Educational Co.: 

1. Sets of printed figures (crosses, quatrefoils, 
borders, etc.) have been prepared for work in pure 
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Mr. Turner’s idea in this work will be best illustrated by a 
few quotations directly from his little manual, which accom- 
panies the chart given in miniature above: 


I take the purpose of color work in the kindergarten to be to 
cultivate the color perception of the child, to awaken him to a 
sense of beauty in color, and to develop esthetic activity—to lead 
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color in flat washes. 


2. Fine specimens oi bright-colored pottery 
have been imported for the exercises in painting 
from beautiful objects. 

3. A box of water colors with brushes, has been 
prepared, with a view to producing the Prang 
standard colors, and also with a view to teaching 
painting from objects in pottery and in nature, 
with a palette of red, yellow, and blue. 

These materials have been tested in a number of schools, 
and very satisfactory work has been produced by their use. 
This gives greater confidence in stating that the scheme, as 
planned by Mr. Turner, and worked out with the materials 
which have been prepared, is one that will be satisfactory to 
those who take it up. 
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Convertible Assembly Rooms. 


A new and useful application of the flexifold partition prin- 
ciple shown in the accompanying cut illustrates how an assem- 
bly-room of old or new construction is readily converted into 
separate class-rooms, and re-converted for assembly purposes, 
as occasion may require. 

In use, the large folding partitions are arranged to form sep- 
arate rooms about twenty feet square in each of the four cor- 
ners of the large asesmbly-hall, as shown in the diagram. The 
partitions are substantial, yet readily moved, and, when rolled 
back, are entirely out of sight in the pilasters placed against 
the walls. The posts and cornices are made removable, and 
the entire apparatus can be taken down by two men in an 
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hour’s time. The mechanical problem is well solved, and the 
movable partitions have proved themselves entirely practicable 
for class-room purposes in the assembly-hall of the Classical 
high school, Worcester, Mass. 

Their use was suggested and planned by the principal, Ed- 
ward R. Goodwin, to whom the idea was inspired by a spirit 
of economy, induced by an overcrowded condition of the 
school. 

This is surely an innovation of interest to architects, as well 
as school boards, and would seem to be a feature greatly to be 
desired for the utilization of large rooms that have heretofore 
been used for. assembly purposes only. These folding parti- 
tions can be furnished and arranged by the Flexible Door and 
Shutter Company, 74 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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A New School Buiiding. 


A new school building recently opened at Gham- 
bers and Poplar streets, Boston, is known as the 
Mayhew school, and is occupied by the children 
of the primary grades of the Wells district. 

The site of the building is very irregular in shape. 
It has a frontage of 187 feet on Chambers and Pop- 
lar streets, the twofronts being at an angle of 
about 75 degrees. The style of the building is that 
of the Weck transitional, or Francis I. There 
are three stories, each containing four class-rooms. 
The corridors are in Chambers and Poplar streets, 
thus shutting the class-rooms off from the noises 
of the streets. All the rooms have a southern ex- 

° posure. r 

The exterior is faced with reddish gray croton 
brick, trimmed with Berea gray sandstone and terra 
cotta of the same color. 

The main staircase hall is of brick work and con- 
crete, fireproof, and the stairs are of monolithic 
concrete. All the wainscoting in the building is in 
olive marble, and the floors are finished in terrazzo 
pavement. The corridor in the first story is fin- 
ished in grained vaulting, upheld by foliated cor- 
bels. The walls of the halls and corridors are of 
a subdued Pomeian red; the walls of the class- 
rooms are all in soft. warm tints. 

The division walls, as well as the heating and 
ventilating flues, are of solid brick work. An oc- 
tagonal fire escape tower, with openings at the 
floor, is situated at each end of the corridors. A 
fresh air shaft for taking in air at the roof is provided, also a 
specially designed “water spray ” curtain, which eliminates the 
dust from the fresh air supplied to class-rooms. All air which 
goes to the class-rooms, after being heated by the main coil, 
passes through the water spray, which is supplied with hot or 
cold water, according to the season of the year. 

The building is supplied with open screen wardrobes, enclosed 
by an architectural framework, which is filled in with iron screens. 
The clothing is hung from hooks in projecting shelves, and copper 
lined rubber and umbrella racks are furnished. Access may be 
had to the wardrobes both from the class-rooms and corridors. 
The Wells district has long been in need of a new building. 
Meantime, the pupils have occupied eight different buildings. 

O. W. Dimmick is principal of the Wells district, and Miss 
Georgia D. Barstow, formerly of the Emerson school, has been 
placed in charge of the Mayhew. 

The architect of the building is Mr. J. L. Faxon. 
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Open Screen Wardrobes, Mayhew School, Boston, 


half inch to the degree at the equator, and the diamcter is 


about fifty-nine inches. 


Mr. Schreiber spent 8,500 hours in hard work and diligent | 


study in compiling and constructing the globe, and so far as 
can be learned, it is corrrect in every particular. The whole 
is original, except the geographical information, and this is 
credited to the various authors. The expense for maps and 
atlases alone was $800, and the globe contains more than 
double the amount of information and detail shown in any map 
of the world of equal scale. Asia and Africa are especially 
ahead of any other general map, or even any special map in ex- 
istence. 

The foundation for the globe is an iron frame, spun over 
with telegraph wire, which was covered half an inch thick 
with cotton batting soaked in glue. Above this a paste, con- 
sisting of sifted sawdust and varnish, was added to the depth 
of another half inch, and all was painted over many times. 
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The Largest Globe in the World. 


The largest globe for the study of geography ever construct- 
ed in this country, and probably in the world, has just been 
completed in Lincoln, Ill., says the Chicago ‘“ Chronicle.” 
Larger balls have been made, but only for show purposes, and 
they have been wanting in scientific value, while this one is 
accurate in its smallest details. 

The Lincoln globe was made by George Christian Schreiber, 
an expert watchmaker of this city, and is fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference at the equator. This makes it upon a scale uf one- 
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The two illustrations on this page are used by courtesy of ‘‘ Boston Herald.” 


The portions representing the land were then built up in re- 
lief from blotting paper, which was also painted over many 
times, and then rubbed down smooth, to receive the drawings. 

This process has produced a shell as hard as wood, and one 
in which all danger of cracking or chipping is removed, and 
the whole is varnished, and can be washed without injury. 
There is not a penstroke upon this globe; but every letter has 
been engnraved upon it, and filled in with black oil paint, and 
any new discoveries can be easily added at any time. The 
Jand is painted in a light tan, and the water a light blue; and 
every part, no matter how small, is clear and distinct, and 
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though many of the names are so small that they cannot be 
read with the naked eye, yet, under the magnifying glass, they 
show up sharp and clear. As an example of this, 3,000 names 
appear in Australia, 3,500 names in the Indies, 750 in the prov- 
ince of Manchuria, and 750 in German East Africa. 

Every railroad and canal of any importance is shown, and all 
the principal steam and sailing-ship routes, together with the 
distances between the principal seaports. These distances are 
given in English statute miles, instead of geographical miles, 
and hence are more easily understood than those given on the 
ordinary globe or map. For convenience in finding distances 
east or west, a table of the length of each degree of longitude 
for each degree of latitude is given. 

River courses and mountain ranges are indicated, so far as 
space will permit, and the altitudes of the principal peaks are 
indicated. / 

Ocean cables and ocean currents, both warm and cold, are 
shown, and the islands in the oceans are given in a more com- 
prehensive way than in any one map. 

Mr. Schreiber began work on his globe on Jan. 5, 1895, and 
completed the task on March 21, 1898, although the work of 
preparing it for exhibition was not completed until this week. 
He will exhibit it in this country for two years, and possi- 
bly in the Illinois building at the Omaha exposition, and then 
will take it to the Paris exposition. 





Brief Notes of Live Interest. 


Chicago, Ill—The school management committee has 
adopted Speer’s “Elementary Arithmetic” for use in the 
second, third, and fourth grades. The author, Mr. W. W. 
Speer, is one of the assistant sperintendents in Chicago. The 
point of law which prohibits any school officer to have interest 
in any articles used in the schools came up. It also came up 
last year in connection with some text-books in which Dr. 
Harper had an interest, and Mr. Speer said he was willing to 
dispose of his Chicago rights, and would assume all risks 
under the law. The committee also adopted the Rand-McNal- 
ly relief maps for 260 schools. They will cost $3,900. 


Philadelphia, Pax—The United States circuit court has issued 
a preliminary injunction to the A. B. Dick Company, of Chi- 
cago, restraining William A. Thompson from using an in- 
fringement on the patent-prepared stencil sheets of the A. B. 
Dick Company. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Springfield, 
Mass., has received its sixteenth annual order for book covers 
from New Bedford, Fall River, and Springfield, Mass. Mor- 
ristown, N. J., has ordered another large supply. Lockport, 
N. Y., has recently put them in the public library. Other large 
orders have been received from Johnstown, Steelton, Titus- 
ville, Emsworth, Braddock, Butler, Meadville, Middletown, 
Columbia, and Freeport, Pa.; Plymouth, Quincy, and Saugers, 
Mass.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Duluth, Minn.; Bangor and Nor- 
ridgewock, Maine. 


The vacancy in the agency department of the University 
Publishing Co., made by the death of Mr. John Keynton, has 
been filled by Mr. A. F. Hoffman, who will represent the com- 
pany in New Jersey. Mr. Hoffman is a graduate of school 
No. 8, Jersey City. Mr. Dawson, Mr. Field, and Mr. Hoffman 
are now keeping the company before the teachers and the 
school boards of the vicinity. 


The Ziegler Electric Company, 141 Franklin street, Boston, 
has concluded an arrangement whereby they are the onl 
authorized manufacturers of the apparatus designed to go with 
the text-books of Elroy M. Avery, Rufus P. Williams, Alfred 
P. Gage, Hall, and Bergen, and the apparatus for the Har- 
vard course as prescribed by the Committee of Ten. 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, announce “ Our 
Feathered Friends,’’ a book upon birds, by’ Elizabeth and 
Joseph Grinnell, who make use of the results of accurate per- 
sonal observation, and appeal to the fancy and imagination of 
children in such a way as to bring them into sympathetic 
touch with nature. The style is suited to children ten years 
of age. No one can read the books and fail to become a more 
keen and intelligent observer of birds and their ways. The 
illustrations are numerous, and are, in many instances, taken 
from original photographs. The book is in press. 


The Troy “ Daily Times,” in its issue of June 25, pays an edi- 
torial tribute to its founder, the late John M. Francis. The 
date marks the forty-seventh anniversary of the paper’s birth, 
and the paper, which still retains the personality of its founder, 
looks back with pride upon the many years of sucess that have 
followed his high ideal. The management has passed to the 
son, Charles S. Francis, but at the head of the editorial of the 
“Times” will always appear the inscription, “ Founded in 
1851, by John M. Francis.” 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear announcements ot torthcoming 


books, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


wee Feathered Friends,” by Elizabeth and Joseph Grin- 
nell. 
“ American Indians,” a book upon their history, manners, 
customs, and traditions, by Dr. Frederick Starr, professor of 
anthropology in the University of Chicago. ; 

George Eliot’s “ Silas Marner.” In Heath’s English Classic 
series. Edited by G. A. Wauchope. . 

“La Siege de Paris.” In Heath’s Modern Language series. 
Edited by I. H. B. Spiers. 

“Le Chien du Capitaine,” edited by C. Fontaine. 

“Le Main Malheureuse,” edited by Miss H. H. Guerber. 


University Publishing Co. 


“Clarendon Dictionary.” New edition. 
Evans’ “ History of Georgia.” 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Parker’s “ Playtime and Seedtime.” 
Troeger’s “ Harold’s Rambles.” 

Hale’s “ Historic Boston and Its Suburbs.” 
Holden’s “ The Earth and Sky.” 

Holden’s “The Sun and His Family.” 
Holden’s “ Some Great Astronomers.” 
Harrington’s “ About the Weather.” 
Harris’ “ The Story of Rob Roy.” 

Weed’s “ The Insect World.” 


The Morse Co. 


“ Revival of English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century,” 
with introduction, by Elinor M. Buckingham. 

“Sprache und Gesprach,’ German reader, by Prof. J. P. 
Loesberg and Prof. C. F. Kolbe. 

“ Around the World,” Geographical series, Book II., by S. 
W. and C. F. Carroll, superintendent of schools, Worcester, 


ass. 
“The Colonies,” second book of Historical series, following 
“Indians and Pioneers,’ by S. T. Dutton, superintendent of 
schools, Brookline, Mass. 
Harper & Brothers, 


“A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges,” by George 
M. Lane, Ph.D., LL.D., professor emeritus of Latin in Har- 
vard university. 

“Latin Literature of the Empire,” selected and edited, with 
revised texts and with brief introductions, by Alfred Gudeman, 
Ph.D., associate professor of classical philology, University of 
Pennsylvania. In two volumes. Vol. I., prose. 

Milton Bradley Co. 


“The Little Artist,” a practical book of water-color work for 
children, by Marion Mackenzie. Price, 75 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


First steps in American history: 

“Great Men and Great Deeds,” by William A. Mowry and 
Arthur A. Mowry. 

Historic pilgrimages in New England: 

“Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan Days, and of 
the Provincial and Revolutionary Periods,” by E. M. Bacon. 

“ Poetry of the Séasons,” compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy. | 

“Practical Tests in Commercial and Higher Arithmetic,” 
by Ernest L. Thurston. 

“ Hand-book for Teachers,” a guide to the study of literature 
by the comparative method, by Margaret S. Mooney. 

“Braided Straws,’ a supplementary reader for primary 
grades, by Elizabeth E. Foulke. 

“The Normal Course in Reading: A Manual for Teachers,” 
by Supt. W. B. Powell and Emma J. Todd. 


Sheldon & Co. 
“Choice Literature Series,” in five volumes, compiled and 
arranged by Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Book I., for primary grades. 
Books I. and II., for intermediate grades. 
Books I. and II., for grammar grades. 
A Sight Reader. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
“Standard Vertical Writing,” six books. 
“ Popular System of Penmanship,” slant writing, five books. 
Josephine A. Greene. 


“Perspective,” by Josephine A. Greene, normal school, 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Werner School Book Co. 


“Werner Arithmetic,” Book III., by Prof. Frank H. Hall. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“History and Civil Government of South Dakota,” by 
Profs. George M. Smith and Clark M. Young. $1.00. 

“Four American Patriots,’ by Alma Holman Burton. 50 


cents. 
The Prang Educational Co. 


Drawing Books Nos. VII. to XII. of the Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Education. 
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New Publications of Two Months. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceeding month. 


descriptive circulars free on request, or any book prepaid at prices named. 
For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School 
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The publishers of these books will send 
ecial attention is given to all such requests which men- 
ibrary, and other publications, see other numbers of 





TITLE, 
Douze Contes Nouveaux 
Plato's Apology of Socrates 
The Story of Cesar 
Historical Reference Book 
Outlines of Earth's History 
Ceesar's Gallic War 
Freiberren von Gemperlein 
Der Praktische Deutsche 
Manual of Dissection and Histology 
Practical French Grammar 
Munson's Art of Phonography 
A Grammar School Algebra 
How to Name the Birds 
Primary Lessons in Language 
Applied Physiology, Primary Grade 
“i 2g Intermediate Grade 
Stories of Ohio 
The Rational Spelling Book 
Latin Prose Composition 
Cicero's Lewlius de Amicitia 
Bird Tablet for Field Use 
Easy Lessons in Vocal Culture 
Elisworth's Current Copy Books 
A Text-Book of Physics 
An Advanced Arithmetic 
Pose Drawing with Brush and Ink 
School Algebra 
Mason School Music Course 
Study of English Fiction 
Un Peu de Tout 
History of the U.S. 
Nature Study by Months 
Reformed Reading Primer 
Latin Grammar 
First Lessons in Grammar and Composi- 
tion 
Palamon and Arcite 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


AUTHOR. 
Fontaine, C. (ed.) 
Kitchie, C. L. (ed.) 
Clark, M. 

Heilprin, Louis 
Shaler, N.S. 
Greenough, Jas. B. (ed.) 
Hohlfeld, A. R. 
Beiley, U. Jos. 
French, G. H, 
Garnand, A, 
Munson, James E. 
Reinhard, A. I. 
Parkhurst, H. E. 
Swinton, Wm. 
Overton, Frank 


Howells, Wm, Dean 
Rice, J, M. 

Dodge & ‘Tuttle 
Lord, John K, 


Hamill, $. 5. 


Wentworth & Hill 
Wentworth, G, A, 
Weir, Irene 
Wentworth, G. A. 
Mason & others 
Simonds, Wm. Edw. 
ulien, F. 
Morris, Chas. 
Boyden, Arthur C. 
Leftwich, R. W. 
Gildersleeve, B. L. 


Arthur Gilman, (ed.) 
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168 
188 
173 
581 
4'7 
221 
128 
251 
140 
164 
455 
240 
115 
128 
128 
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287 
80 
145 
109 
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440 
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Paper 
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PRICE, 


45 
1,25 
45 


1.40 
.30 
1,00 


.80 
.50 


‘75 
1,00 
.30 
+30 
-50 


75 


.25 
.60 


PUBLISHER. 
American Book Company 
“ “ee “ 
“ee “ “ 


D. Appleton & Co, 


Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

Wm. R. Jenkins 

I: B. Lippincott Co. 

saac Pitman & Sons 
G.P. Putman's Sons 
Williams & Rogers 

Chas. Scribner's Sons 
American Book Company 
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jovophins A. Clark 
Zaton & Mains 
Ellsworth Company 
Ginn & Co. 
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D. C. Heath & Co, 
Wm. R. Jenkins 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
New England Pub. Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
University Pub. Co. 


W.H. Wheeler & Co. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE, 
A Scientist's Confession of Faith 
Gladstone, and other Addresses 
The Attractive Christ 
Arrows, or Teaching of Fine Art 
The Story of Photography 
The Standard Bearer 
The Evolution of the College Student 
lhe Glory of the Imperfect 
Poems of Shakespeare 
Century Magazine 
Little Masterpieces: Abraham Lincoln 
Educational Progress in. the U.S. j 
The Age of Fable 
In Kings’ Houses 
The Haunted Man 
Benjamin Franklin 
The Isles and Shrines of Greece 
Ward Hill at Weston 
Between Earth and Sky 
Seven Months a Prisoner 
Stories by Foreign Authors 
The Eugene Field Book 


Northward Over the Great Ice (7:0 Vols.) 
Persimmons ; 
Remimiscences of School Life 
Teaching and Teachers 
A Young Man's Difficulties with his Bible 
Century Atlas of the World 
“Don't Worry " Nuggets 
The Spaniard in History 
Outlines of a Year's Work in the Kinder- 
garten 
The Gray House of the Quarries 
A Runaway Couple 
A Wounded Name 
Under Pike's Peak 
The Stone Giant 
Panorama of Cuba 
Nature vs. Drugs 
Cornell Stories 
Stories by Foreign Authors—Spanish 
“{ x“ “ —German 
Nature for Its Own Sake 
mag 
ames Otis, The Patriot 
New Era Third Reader 
“= Fourth “ 
te Fifth “ 
A Man-at-Arms 
The History of the Lowell Institue 





AUTHOR, 


Tupper, Kerr Boyce 
MacArthur, R. B. 
Ballard, Addison 
Story, Alfred T, 
Crockett, S, R, 
Hyde, Wm, DeWitt 
Palmer, Geo. Herbert 
Wyndham, Geo. (ed.) 


Perry, Bliss (ed) 
Hollis, Andrew Philip 
Bulfinch, Thos. 

Dorr, Julia C. R, 
Dickens, Chas, 
Robins, Edward 
Barrows, Samuel J. 
Tomlinson, Everett T, 
Thomson, Edw, Wm. 
Hadley, J. V. 


Burt, May E, (ed.) 


Peary, Robert E, 
Butler, A. C. 
Orcutt, Hiram 
Trumbull, H. Clay 
Faunce, D, W. 


Fernald, James C, 


Devereaux, Anna W. 
Norris, Mary Harriott 
Lowrey, Oliver 
King, Chas. 
McKesson, Chas. L. 
Dail, C, C. 


Reinhold, A. F. 
Sanderson, James G, 


ohn C, 
alker 


Van Dyke, 
Kennedy, 
Black, S, W. 


Scollard, Clinton 
Smith, Harriette Knight 
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PUBLISHER. 
Am. Bap. Pub. Ass'n. 


““ uc 


A.S. Barnes & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Century Co. 
Doubleday & McClure 
D. C. Heath & Co, 
David McKay 

L. C. Page & Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
G. P. Putman’s Sons 
Roberts Bros. 

A. J. Rowland 

Chas. Scribner's Sons 


a “ 


Fred’k A. Stokes Co. 
School News Print 
University Press 

John D. Wattles & Co. 
Am. Bap. Pub. Society 
Century Co. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
Funk & Wagnalls 


]. D. Hammett Co. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
F, Tennyson Neely 
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“a “ 


A. F. Reinhold 
Chas. Scribner's Sons 


Fred’k A. Stokes Co. 
University Association 
Eaton & Co, 
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Lamson, Wolfe & Co 
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School Law. 


Abstract of Recent Legal Decisions. 
POWERS OF COUNTY BOARD. 


The trustees of a school district are empowered by law to 
employ teachers, fix their salaries, etc., subject to the super- 
vison and orders of the county board of education. The trus- 
tees were brought before the county board, to show cause why 
other schools should not be established in their district, and 
the district money proportioned among them. The county 
board so ordered, and as the trustees took no appeal, the 
order was binding on them. If the trustees issued warrants 
on the money apportioned among the new schools for pay- 
ment of the expenses of the old schools, they could not, by 
mandamus, compel the county superintendents to approve 
them. Mandamus for the same purpose will also be refused 
where there are no funds in the county treasury for the pay- 
ment of warrants. (State ex rel Bryson vs. Daniel, S. C., of 
South Carolina, May 30, 1808.) 

DISCONTINUING SCHOOLS. 

A school trustee is often given, by statute, discretionary 
power to cause the abandonment or discontinuance of a pub- 
lic school, or the removal or change of buildings or sites, sub- 
ject to appeal to the county superintendents. In such a case, 
if he discontinues for an indefinite time a school whose pupils 
could be as well accommodated somewhere else, and notifies 
the patrons of the school, offering them the privilege of other 
convenient schools which they may choose, hé does not exceed 
his authority. 

If the statute provides that the trustee must secure, if pe- 
titioned, an order from the county superintendent to change 
the site of a building, this does not limit his discrediting power 
to discontinue a school when it seems best to do so. (Davis 
vs. Mendenhall, Ind. S. C., May 5, 1808.) 

Note:—The consolidation of schools for better grading, bet- 
ter and fewer teachers, and general economy, is a growing 
question. A number of the Western states are fast abandoning 
their small schools. Massachusetts has led in this movement, 
providing transportation for pupils living at a distance. Even 
under such conditions, the money saved is considerable. 


COLORED SCHOOLS—DISCONTINUANCE 














A high school for colored children was discontinued by the 
county board of education. This left in operation a similar 
school for white girls and a mixed high school. Under the 
law, the board had power to discontinue any school. The 
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question arose as:to the constitutionality of the law, and it was 
held by the court that the law violated no provision of the 
constitution of the state or United States. (Board of educa- 
tion vs. Cummins, et al, March 23, 1808.) 

REPAIR OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 


A contract for repairing a school building, the expense not 
to exceed $200, was made by the school trustees of a ward, 
upon the approval of the superintendent of buildings. The 
board of education did not formally approve or make any ap- 
propriation for carrying out the contract, hence the contract, 
under the Consolidation Act, secs. 1029-1035, subd. 3, is not 
binding upon the board. (Van Dolson vs. board of education, 
New York city. N. Y. S. C., May 13, 1808.) 

APPROVAL OF BONDS. 


The act of the director and clerk of a school district in ap- 
proving the bond of the treasurer is, one requiring the exercise 
of judgment and discretion, and is, therefore, a judicial, rather 
than a purely ministerial, act. In such cases, a mandamus can 
be had, to compel action, but not to direct the side on which 
action shall be taken. 

The statute requires the treasurer’s bond to be approximate- 
ly double the amount of money which will come into his hands 
during his term. The court held that this referred to the total 
amount throughoyt his term, rather than the amount that 
would be in his hands at any one date. (State ex rel Casmey 
vs. Teal. Minn, S. C., May 22, 1898.) 

Note:—Teal, the clerk, refused to approve Casmey’s bond, 
on the ground that it was insufficient. Teal was upheld. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF MORTGAGE, 


A statutory advertisement of land, mortgaged to secure a 
loan from the common school fund, is sufficient. Where such 
an advertisement gives the section, town, and range in which 
the land is located, the court will consider the county known. 
(Richardson vs. Hedges, Ind. S. C., April 1, 1898.) , 
The Pension Rule in New Jersey. 


Trenton, N.J.—Attorney-General Grey has filed an opinion that 
State Supt. Baxter must retain from tne salary of each teacher 
now a number of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund association the 
amount of his or her dues. A bill was passed by the legislature 
creating a special officer to take charge of the fund, and admit- 
ting those who failed to join within the time prescribed by the 
original act creating the fund. Gov. Voorhees vetoed this latter 
bill, and then many teachers tried to withdraw from the fund. 
The attorney-general now holds that their contract in entering 
is binding. 


Gov. Voorhees, of New Jersey, has vetoed the following 
school bills passed by the legislature: 

Assembly 20, providing that in all public schools the day 
before national holidays shall be devoted to patriotic exercises. 

Assembly 69, authorizing cities to issue bonds for school 
buildings, not to exceed $3 per capita. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


The Campaign in Soutneastern Cuba. 


The United States marines, assisted by Cubans, have 
clinched their hold on Camp McCalla on the east side of Guan- 
tanamo bay. The battle with the Spaniards, who skulked 
around in the bushes in the outskirts of the camp, was a severe 
one. The marines and Cubans attacked them vigorously, de- 
stroyed their fort, and filled in the only well from which they 
could obtain water. The Spanish loss was over two hundred 
dead and wounded; that of our side was trifling. Later the 
Texas, Suwanee, and Marblehead, shelled and destroyed a fort 
on the ezst side of the harbor, and then turned their attention 
to the village of Caimanera, on the west side of the bay, from 
which shots had come and silenced the guns there. 

One of the prisoners taken during the land engagement said 
that the Spanish army lacked provisions, and that hundreds of 
them were ready to give up, if given assurance that they would 
not be killed. 

Some lively work has been done by the ships near Santiago 
lately. The batteries at the entrance to the harbor have been 
shelled repeatedly. The dynamite cruiser: Vesuvius threw 
some guncotton shells, and her fire was so destructive that this 
hitherto untried vessel will probably become a great factor in 
the war. Gen. Shafter’s army of 16,000 men arrived on trans- 
ports on June 19, and immediately began active operations 
against Santiago. Within two or three days the army was 
landed. This was accomplished with the loss of only two men 
and about fifty horses. Then the regiments began their march 
toward Santiago. At Jaragua, Roosevelt’s Rough Riders and 
other cavalry had a severe fight with Spaniards in ambush, and 
drove them from the field. The American loss was sixteen 
killed and forty wounded. The Spanish loss was much greater. 
On June 26, the Americans held Sevilla, only seven miles from 
Santiago. 











Hawaii to be Annexed Soon. 


The resolution for the annexation of Hawaii passed the 
house by a good majority, and was reported favorably by 
the senate committee. A test vote was taken recently, which 
shows that the friends of the resolution in that body are large- 
ly in the majority. They claim that they are sure to get the 
resolution through before the end of the present session of 
Congress. 


Will Germany Make Trouble in the Philippines? 


The presence of a German squadron in the harbor of Manila 
has given rise to the report that Germany was disposed to dis- 
pute our claim to the Philippine islands. However much Ger- 
many may covet these islands, it is hardly probable that she 
will invite a rupture with the United States. In the first place, 
Germany is greatly dependent on our country, commercially. 
In the second place, Admiral Dewey, reinforced, as he soon 
will be by the Charleston, Monterey, and Monadnock, could 
dispose of the German fleet in the East in short order. Again, 
international jealousies would prevent Germany from making 
an effective protest, while in case of trouble England and 
Japan would be likely to become the active allies of the United 
States, and a union of these three could defy the rest of the 
world on the sea. 


A Second Expedition Goes to the Philippines. 


A second expedition, comprising 3,500 men, recently left for 
the Philippine islands. Reports are persistent that a portion 
of the force sent to that region is intended for the Caroline and 
Ladrone islands; the officials, however, are very reticent on 
this point. It_is believed that Gen. Merritt will not consent 
to the diversion of any part of the force of 20,000 men intended 
for the Philippines to any other point. 


The Third Manila Expedition. 


The third expedition, consisting of 4,000 troops, embarked 
at San Francisco, on June 26, for Manila, on the City of Para, 
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Ohio, Indiana, and Morgan City. The greatest enthusiasm 
was manifested, some of the streets being so crowded that the 
troops had difficulty in passing. Gen. Merritt will leave for 
Manila this week. 


The Nicaragua Canal Bill. 


A bill for incorporating the Maritime Canal Company, of 
Nicaragua, has been reported to the U. S. senate. It pro- 
vides that all the stock outstanding is to be called in and can- 
celed, except that held by the governments of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, and that 11,000,000 new shares of a par value, of 
$100, be issued. Seven hundred thousand of these shares are 
to be turned over to the government, and in return therefor 
the government is to issue and guarantee the principal and 
interest on bonds to an amount not exceeding $100,000,000, 
bearing interest at three per cent. The canal is to be con- 
structed under the supervision of United States army engi- 
neers, and the bonds are to be issued by the treasury depart- 
ment and disposed of at not less than par in payment for the 
work only as it progresses. The cost is limited to $115,000,- 
000, and the work is to be completed within six years. — 


Preparing the Porto Rico Expedition. 


Gen. Miles was summoned to Washington from Tampa re- 
cently, to confer with the war department in regard to the ex- 
pedition for the invasion of Porto Rico. The plans provide 
for an army of 20,000 men, who are to be drawn from the 
camps at Mobile, Jacksonville, Chickamauga, Tampa, and 
Camp Alger. The problem of obtaining transports will be a 
serious one, and it may be two or three weeks before the ex- 
pedition sails. 


Additions to Uncle Sam’s Navy. 


Secretary Long has approved the plans for the three new 
battleships ordered by Congress, and bids will be asked for at 
once. These ships will be 386 feet long, 72 feet beam, and 
have a draft of 23% feet and a displacement of 11,500 tons. The 
protective belt will have a maximum thickness of 1614 inches, 
and there will be a protective deck, varying from three to five 
inches in thickness. The turret armor will be fourteen inches 
thick throughout. These ships will each carry four 13-inch 
guns, fourteen 6-in rapid-firing guns, and twenty-four rapid- 
firing and machine guns. The ships must be completed in 
thirty-three months; usually the contractors have been given 
three years in which to build a battleship. 

Secretary Long has issued an order, naming as follows the 
vessels authorized by the naval appropriation act approved May 
4, 1898: Battleships—Maine, Missouri, and Ohio; monitors— 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, and Wyoming; torpedo boat 
destroyers—Bainbridge, Barry, Chauncey, Dale, Decatur, 
Hopkins, Hull, Lawrence, Macdonough, Paul Jones, Perry, 
Preble, Stewart, Truxton, Whipple, and Worden; torpedo 
boats—Bagley, Barney, Biddle, Blakely, De Long, Nicholson, 
O'Brien, Shubrick, Stockton, Thornton, Tingey, and Wilkes, 
The Somers and the Manley were recently bought complete. 





State Supt. Samuel M. Inglis. 


State Supt. S. M. Inglis, of Illinois, who died at Kenosha, 
June 1, was for twenty years a prominent educational figure 
in the state. He was born in Marietta, Pa., in 1838, and went 
to Illinois in 1856. In 1865 he became the head of Hillsboro 
academy, and in 1881 was appointed by Gov. Cullom a trustee 
of the Southern Illinois normal university. For three years 
he was professor of mathematics, and for eight years, profes- 
sor of literature at this institution, and in 1894 was elected 
state superintendent of public instruction. His majority at 
this election was 120,000—a fine testimonial to his advanced 
ideas and ability. 

Supt. Inglis was a man of fine character and strong person- 
ality. He was not a radical educator, though he kept in touch 
with the progress in the field of pedagogy. He aimed through- 
out his administration for a higher ideal and more efficient 
work in the rural schools. He was a man who won friends, 
and was personally acquainted with nearly all the teachers of 
the state. 
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The School Journal. — 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1898. 








In reviewing the progress made in school adminis- 
tration during the past year there is one thing which 
ought to be particularly encouraging to the friends of 
education, and that is that the political boss has lost 
the power he once held over the school system: 
Questions of party affiliation are no longer made part 
of the examination of teachers, and in many quarters, 
even members of school boards have escaped the in- 
vestigation of their party services. The change has 
come about so rapidly that one hardly realizes the 
whole weight of its importance. It was not so very 
long ago when the only considerations in appoint- 
ments were political influence, church connection, 
nationality, and party standing. 





The problem of making teachers’ institutes profit- 
able is not yet wholly solved. Not till these confer- 
€nces are controlled by really professional instructors 
will they be conducted on a right basis. The state 
normal schools ought to be made responsible for all 
county institutes. In this connection, the article by 
Prof. W. J. Brier, of the River Falls (Wis.) state nor- 
mal school, in last week’s souvenir number of The 
School Journal (pages 756 and 757), will be found very 
enjoyable and profitable. Mr. Brier gives a bright 
and clear description of the organization and practical 


working of teachers’ institutes in the Badger state. 


Superintendents and normal school teachers will find 
it particularly instructive. Few states have as wel] 
organized a system for interesting teachers in these 
gatherings and as regards the the caliber and skill of 
its institute instructors, Wisconsin is excelled by none. 





Pictures of Animals. 


The expansion of the business of E. L. Kellogg & Co. dur- 
ing the past twenty-four years from one publication—The 
School Journal—to five has come directly from the increased re- 
quirements of teachers and schools. In beginning the pub- 
lication of Animals, the publishers are again aiming to meet, in 
the best way possible, a demand of teachers—a demand for 
good animal pictures for use in the school-room, sold at a 
mcderate price. Such pictures seem to be greatly nedeed in 
connection with geography lessons, to serve in giving more 
vivid and lasting impressions; for object lessons; and an aid 
in nature study. The series about to begin in Animals consists 
of 240 pictures, representing a very wide diversity of animal 
life. The photographs, all taken from life. and often at a con- 
considerable outlay of time, effort, and money, give very 
accurate ideas of the animals of every quarter of the earth, as 
they are seen in captivity and in the natural state. These pub- 
lications add largely to materials available to the teacher with 
which to do good and interesting work. Those interested will 
find it to their advantage to read carefully the detailed, de- 
scription of this work in the advertising pages of this issue. 
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The Study of Current Events. 


The pupils should be fitted for intelligent citizenship; should 
be taught the difference between true and false ideas in gov- 
ernment and between the good and the worthless in periodical 
publications, by a systematic study of current events. This 
can best be done by the use of a paper like Our Times, that is 
specially prepared for use in the school-room. Hundreds of 
teachers have testified to its value. One of them, Esther Mor- 
gan, of 1641 Melrose street, Chicago, says of Our Times: 

“T consider it one of the greatest helps in my work that I 
have yet met with. I have for several years had large clubs 
composed of pupils and teachers, all of whom look for its com- 
ing with pleasure. I find it helpful, as it gives just what I 
wish my pupils to know of current events, in a form easily 
utilized....... My pupils are very wide awake and interested 
in all that is going on in the world; much of this interest has 
been directly caused or furthered by your little paper.” 

This paper aims at three things: 1. To give a clear, con- 
densed account of the leading events of the month, through- 
out the world; 2, to present the leading facts in science, indus- 
try, and geographical discovery; 3, to answer such questions 
in civil government, current topics, etc., as are of general in- 
terest. So useful has Our Times been found that names have 
been added to the subscription list by thousands. 


The War Loan. 


Secretary of the Treasury Gage asks the co-operation of 
The Journal, in disseminating information regarding the war 
loan of $200,000,000. It is a three per cent. loan, on which sub- 
scriptions will be received up to 3 o’clock P. M., July 14, 1898. 
The bonds will be issued: in both coupon and registered form, 
the former in denominations of $20, $100, $500, and $1,000; and 
the latter in denominations of $20, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000. They are redeemable in coin at the pleasure of 
the United States after ten years from date of issue, and due 
and payable Aug. 1, 1918. Interest is payable quarterly; on the 
coupon bonds; the coupons are to be detached and collected at 
any bank; the interest on registered bonds will be sent in 
checks, drawn to the order of payees. Subscriptions under 
$500 will be allotted at once; over $500, after July 14. Sub- 
scriptions under $500 must be paid in full at once; over $500, 
two per cent. of the amount must be sent with the subscription 
as a partial payment. In payment for the bonds, postoffice 
money-orders, cliecks, bank drafts, and express money-orders 
collectable in the principal cities of the United States. All 


money-orders and bank-drafts must be made payable to the 


treasurer of the United States. Certificates of deposit from 
the assistant treasurers of the United States will also be re- 
ceived in payment for bonds. All communications should be 
sent to the secretary of the treasury, division of loans and cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C. 


All Ready for the N. E. A. 


The executive committee announces that all the preparations 
for the N. E. A. meeting at Washington are completed. The 
local committee on hotels and entertainments have proved 
their ability to accommodate all who come. Notice of inten- 
tion to go should be sent beforehand to Raymond A. Pearson, 
Board of Trade Rooms, Washington, D. C. The meetings 
for nominating to the president a member from each state on 
the general committee on nominations should be held at 2:00 
P. M., Friday, July 8, at the respective state headquarters. The 
state director for each state is authorized to call the meeting 
to order and preside. A majority of all the active members 
of a state in attendance at the convention constitutes a quorum. 
The action should be certified to the president before 5 P. M. 
of the same day. 

Active mémbership dues may be paid to the treasurer, either 
by railroad membership coupon, or by cash. A blue badge 
will be worn by active members, and will admit to reserved 
seats at general sessions and to many other special privileges 
and courtesies. 
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Boards of Education. 


Barre, Mass.—A conflict of authority has arisen between the 
board of education and the local board of health. The latter 
recently issued a circular, directing that no child affected with 
whooping-cough, mumps, or German measles, shall attend any 
public or private school in the town. The school committee 
thereupon issued a circular, requiring children to attend school 
as usual, for no notice of any case of dangerous contagious 
disease among pupils of the public school had been given 
them. It is understood that the board of health issued its cir- 
cular because of several cases of whooping-cough in town. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Supt. Blodgett recently went on a tour of 
investigation among the schools of New York, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Springfield, Providence, New Haven, East Orange, Yon- 
kers, and Amsterdam. On his return, he submitted a report 
to the board of education, embodying the following recom- 
mendations: That vertical penmanship be given thorough 
trial in the schools from the first to the sixth grade, inclusive. 
That manual training, cookery, and sewing be carried forward 
on present lines. That kindergarten work be strengthened 
by relating it more closely to the primary work. That gram- 
mar-school drawing be improved by the introduction of nature 
and color work; especially in the first year. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The recently-issued report of Supt. Emerson 
shows a total school registration for last year of 53,002, and an 
average attendance of 30,830. Of American parentage, there 
were 34,603; of German, 15,823; Itish, 3,048; Canadian, 1,860; 
Polish, 1,478; Italian, 1,049. 


Brookline, Mass.—A committee of physicians, in a report to 
the board of education, criticises the present methods of phys- 
ical instruction in the schools. The committee says that the 
training should be so ordered that increasing demands may 
be made upon the strength, intelligence, and self-control of the 
pupils as they pass from the lower to the higher grades of the 
school system. Elaborately equipped gymnasiums are not es- 
sential, but adjustable apparatus in large assembly halls will 
do. Well-ordered, progressive instruction in the use of gym- 
nastic apparatus is better than military drill, the latter being 
much more narrow and technical even than swimming. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The board of education, in opening the 
bids for the four-room addition to the Franklin school, found 
an aggregate of $16,189 on the items advertised. This, together 
with architects’ fees, blackboards, desks, etc., would bring the 
total to $18,000, or $3,000, in excess of their appropriation 
They visited the finance committee of the common council, 
and secured a promise for a further appropriation. 


Elizabeth, N. J.—The city council on July 1 acts on a re- 
quest from the board of education that school-houses Nos. 2 
—_ 3 be enlarged. The school budget for next year is $1v0,- 
21.49. 


Newark, N. J.—The school-house committee of the board of 
education is trying to put some enthusiasm into the new high 
school contractors, by informing them that the building must 
be ready for occupancy Sept. 1. A number of the school- 
grounds will be opened for children during the summer. The 
finance committee of the common council has refused to issue 
in lump, bonds for $300,000, for school buildings. They were 
willing to issue $100,000 at a time. The school-house commit- 
tee will try to get the decision reversed. 


Newark, N. J.—The board of education reports 415 eighth- 
year and 602 seventh-year boys in the manual training classes. 
The first classes were organized in the eighth-year grades in 
October, 1897, and the time for instruction was one and one- 
half hours per week. In February of this year the work was 
introduced in the seventh-year grades. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The year’s work in the kindergartens has 
shown excellent results. Two new classes have been added, 
and there is a prospect of four more. The board of education 
has taken much interest in the work. The old Adams school 
will be fitted up in the fall for kindergarten, sewing, cooking, 
and manual training. 


The London school board has decided that one of the two 
medical practitioners to be appointed to examine defective 
children shall be a woman, who shall examine the women ap- 
plicants for teaching positions. 


Omaha, _Neb.—The board of education has removed the 
clause of disability of married women from their teachers’ con- 
tracts. Hitherto, a woman has forfeited her position by mar- 
rying. 
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Atlanta, Ga—Hoke Smith, formerly secretary of the inter- 
ior in Pres. Cleveland’s cabinet, now president of the local 
board of education, recently introduced a resolution in the 
board, making Spanish compulsory in the boys’ high school 
and Greek optional. The resolution was passed, unanimously. 


Oneida, N. Y.—More trouble than usually falls to the lot of 
a school board has arisen with regard to the plans 
for a new Cherry street school. The appropriation 
for the building is $9,500, and Architect Blaby says 
it can be built for that. Bids were received, the low- 
est from George W. Aldrich, of Norwich, for $12,975. _ After 
removing some fancy parts, this amount was reduced by $1,127. 
Bids were again asked for, Mr. Aldrich’s, at $12,391, still being 
the lowest. Various proposals for cutting down expenses were 
made, but no builder would take the contract for a six-room 
brick building for less than $3,000 more than the appropria- 
tion. So the plans submitted by other architects were looked 


over, and Jeffery and Umbrecht, of Syracuse, were asked to 


alter their plans so as to bring the cost of the building to 
about $10,000, and submit them at a later meeting. There the 
matter stands. 


De Pere, Wis.—A new school building is soon to be built, 
probably just east of the old building. It will be used for the 
high school. The material will be brick and stone, and the 
cost less than $4,000. The old school building was erected in 


1857. 


Omaha, Neb.—A new site for the Pacific school is to be 
chosen, and a new structure erected before very long. The 
old structure is badly out of repair. 


East Rockaway, L. I.—The erection of the new school build- 
ing is delayed by a clash between the board of education of 
school district No. 12 and State Supt. Skinner. The board 
preferred a site on the east side of the railroad tracks, but Supt. 
Skinner directed them to accept the site offered by the heirs of 
S. S. Rhame. There the matter stands at present. The money 
for the building is in the bank. 


Little Falls, N. Y.—Contractor Dove, of Geneva, has the 
contract for building the new school-houses. The board has 
kept within the appropriation limit, and has a few hundred 
dollars to spare. 


Huntington, L. I.—Pres. Prime, of the board of education, 
has secured plans for a new brick school-house, seventy-three 
feet square. to cost $30,000. He has also purchased and deeded 
to the district a site adjoining that of the present building. 
The other members of the board, however, want to economize, 
and are securing plans for a $15,000 building with a frame roof. 
Money for the building will probably be voted in August. 


Orange, N. J.—The board of education has approved the 
plans for the addition to the Lincoln avenue school. About 
$15,000 will be spent. 


White Plains, N. Y.—The citizens and the board of educa- 
tion, at a joint meeting, have decided to erect two new school 
buildings, to cost $15,000 each. They will be of brick, with 
eight rooms, and will be located on Fisher avenue and East 
View avenue. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—A new school building will be erect- 
ed on the site of the French street school, and it is hoped to 
have the school ready by fall. It will cost $35,000. 


Catholic Teacners’ Institutes. 


A comparatively new movement, and one that gives promise 
of large success, Is that of the National Catholic Teachers’ in- 
stitute, managed by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, 91 Fifth avenue, New 
York. The work was begun in New York, under the auspices 


of the Paulist Fathers. In 1896, the institutes were raised to , 


the dignity of diocesan work by the bishop of Rochester. Now 
the institutes are established in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Canada. 

The work done is along the line of methods of teaching the 
subjects of elementary and high schools. The instructors are 
experienced specialists, and the lecturers are prominent men 
of the church. Much enthusiasm has been shown at the meet- 
ings, and excellent results are sure to follow them. 


Manual Training at the Rochester Meeting. 


The manual training department of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, which meets at Rochester, July 5 to 7, 
has an attractive program. Dr. Haney, Mrs. Annie L. Jessup, 
and Joseph H. Wade, of New York city, will make addresses, 
as well as Miss Jessica E. Beers, of Buffalo, and Dr. M. W. 
Vandenburg, of Fort Edward. In the high school building 
there will be an exhibit of pupils’ work from the schools of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. This will include specimens of 
drawing, modeling, color, constructive work in paper and 
wood, and sewing. 
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Chicago Notes. 


The district councils have held meetings to discuss some of 
the questions sent out by the educational commission. In the 
third district, nearly all the men principals were in favor of the 
introduction of breadmaking in the schools. Mrs. Hardich, of 
the King school, said that the advocates of teaching breadmak- 
ing were the ones who knew nothing about it, except the eat- 
ing of it. School is the place for intellectual pursuits—there 
were not hours enough in the day to teach properly all that is 


expected. 

One representative wished to know if these branches were 
introduced, whether the school-house would be extended. She 
had taken ten minutes from this lesson and ten minutes from 
that to give to some new subject, until she had no other “ten 
minutes ” at her disposal. : : ta hie 

One principal said that the motor activity of children in his 
school was employed in cleaning windows. When the win- 
dows needed it, they did not wait for the janitor, but did it 
themselves. Some inquiries were made as to the parental feel- 
ings on that subject, and one teacher said she would object 
very much to having her little girl soil her clothes cleaning 
windows. Another asked about the precautions taken to pre- 
vent children from falling, when it developed that only the in- 
side was cleaned. This brought out several amusing remarks, 
the women protesting that it-was very poor housekeeping. It 
was an interesting meeting, although nothing definite was de- 
cided, there being as many arguments for as against every pro- 
position. 


WAR NEWS. 


The “ Times-Herald” has been supplying the school-rooms 
with the war news of each day, printed in type large enough 
to be seen all over the room. We find it srefiallé, and as 
many people do not take newspapers, the children thus have 
in school an opportunity to read for themselves. 


DR. ANDREWS’ CANDIDACY, 


The question of Dr. Andrews as superintendent came some- 
what as a surprise to most of the teachers, as was also Dr. 
Harper’s suggestion, that Mr. Lane be employed as assistant 
to Dr. Andrews. The Teachers’ Club is so opposed to many 
of Dr. Harper’s methods that a committee is to be sent to in- 
terview the mayor, asking him not to re-nominate him, Uni- 
versity methods are not practicable in common schools, and 
yet we have Dr. Harper to thank for many good things. 


MORE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It has been suggested that four assistant superintendents be 
added to the corps, and certainly the number should be in- 
creased. We have a few minutes’ visit about four times a year 
from the superintendents, and our professional reputations are 
largely in the hands of the principals. In nearly every case 
this is very well, but in the exceptional cases, where there is 
an antagonism or personal feeling between teacher and prin- 
cipal, there is a chance for great injustice on both sides. 

Mr. Watt, one of the most active principals, is spoken of for 
assistant superintendent. There is much rejoicing at this, as 
he is a general favorite, with warm sympathies and a ready 
appreciation of a teacher’s hardships. He has a small publi- 
cation, called “ Extra Teacher,” which he sends around free 
every month. It is devoted to advertisements and notices, but 
has generally some little article of interest to principals and 
teachers. 


PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS PROPOSED. 


Physical qualifications, as well as mental, may be taken into 
consideration when giving a teacher’s certificate. That is a 
move in the right direction, yet a delicate girl sometimes 
makes a healthy woman, and unless there is something organi- 
cally wrong, she should have a chance. No deformities should 
be allowed in a school-room. It subjects the teacher to most 
bitter mortification, and certainly cannot have a cheerful influ- 
ence on children, no matter how lovely the soul m@y be. It 
seems hard, but these things should be considered before a 
girl is on the point of graduation. 


ARTISTS AS DECORATORS. 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago Art Association, the sug- 
gestion was made, that Chicago artists decorate the walls of 
one of the public school buildings. The artists think it a very 
good idea, but are opposed to contributing their time and 
labor without remuneration. One suggested that large histor- 
ical paintings be made, and colored copies taken of them for 
distribution in the schools. Thus all could be benefited. 

When one sees the exquisite photographs which can be pur- 
chased for $3.50, it would appear that in any school the chil- 
dren might contribute enotieh pennies to buy five or six, and 
have them passed around. There are two in one school, and 
the children from the whole building go in to see them. One 
represents an Oriental school, and the other a school of Brit- 


tany. 
Mary E. FitzGerald. 
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New York City. 


Manhattan-Bronx School Board. 


SCHOOLS FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 


The school board for Manhattan-Bronx has designated the 
following school buildings to Be used during the summer: No. 
2, 16 Henry street; No. 16, 208 West Thirteenth street; No. 
25, 330 East Third street; No. 37, 113 East Fighty-seventh 
street; No. 48, 124 West Twenty-eighth street; No. 49, 237 East 
Thirty-seventh street; No. 56, 351 West Eighteenth street; No. 
57, 176 East One Hundred and Fifteenth street; No. 75, addi- 
tion to 37 Hester street; No. 84, 430 West Fiftieth street; No. 
104, 413 East Sixteenth street; No. 105, 769 East Fourth street; 
No. 107, 274 West Tenth street; No. 112, 83 Roosevelt street; 
No. 117, 170 East Seventy-fifth street; No. 120, 187 Broome 
street; No. 128, 179 East One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
street; No. 131, 272 Second street. ‘ 5; 

The schools are in the crowded sections of the city, and will 
be pleasant places for the thousands of children who appreciate 
even a little room for play. The central board has confirmed 
the borough board’s action, and placed in its hands the $15,000 
appropriated for the purpose by the board of estimate. 


A PROTEST FROM THE EAST SIDE. 


The board received, through the inspectors of the district, 
a protest from over three thousand residents and taxpayers of 
the seventh ward against the proposition to make the new No. 
12, Gouverneur street and East Broadway, a girls’ school only. 
The school was originally intended to have a mixed primary 
department, with separate grammar departments for boys and 
girls. This would unite old No. 12 and No. 31, which were 
originally one: This scheme seems to have been abandoned; 
hence the protest, on the ground that the boys should have as 
good accommodations as the girls. 

NO MORE BONDS. 

Comptroller Coler, through Mr. Kelly, informed the board 
that no more bonds could be issued for the million dollars re- 
quested for finishing the new schools. He said, however, that 
the matter would be brought before the board of estimate, and 
the money included, if possible, in the next tax levy. 


SUPERINTENDENTS RE-ELECTED. 


The board unanimously re-elected Associate Supts. Albert 
P. Marble and Clarence E. Meleney for six years, at a salary 


of $4,000 each. 
Graduation at No. 77. 


A feature of the graduating exercises of No. 77, Eighty- 
sixth street and First avenue, was a drill of the Red Cross in- 
fantry, seventeen of the younger children taking part. Eight 
wore Red Cross costumes, eight vivandiere uniforms, and one 
was dressed as Cuba. After a drill, with Red Cross bandag- 
ing, a tableau of Cuba, cared for by the nurses and protected 
by the flag, aroused great enthusiasm. State Supt. Skinner 
and Pres. Charles Bulkley Hubbell, of the board of education, 
made addresses. 

Brandy Biscuits. 

Another case of malicious mischief has come to light on the 
east side, where so-called brandy biscuits have been sold to 
the school children. A little over a week ago, one boy of eight 
was sent to Bellevue, suffering from acute alcoholism from eat- 
ing a large quantity of these biscuits. They contain a few 
drops of grain alcohol, the effect of which is at once apparent 
on a child, from the flushed cheeks, high pulses, and bright 
eyes. The alcohol is sweet, and soon creates a great craving. 
The health commissioners have sent to the board of education 
a communication, detailing the facts, and the board, together 
with the commissioners and the Gerry Society, will at once 
take steps to suppress the traffic. 


Deadlock Broken. 


The Queens borough board of education, after being in a 
deadlock for five months over a permanent place of meeting, 
has finally decided to select Flushing. 

The salary schedule of the superintendents for Queens has 
been referred to the finance and teachers’ committees. The 
board passed a resolution, that the salaries of teachers should 
not be reduced, but raised, where merit was shown. 


Back Salaries. 


Thomas P. Burke, of Long Island City, counsel for the 
teachers who sued the city, to recover the balance of their sal- 
aries for 1897, has entered judgment by default in all the ac- 
tons. The amount is $28,000. The teachers are much grati- 
fied at their success. 

The teachers of Staten Island have also won their suits for 
back salaries against the city of New York. 


Exhibit of Children’s Drawings. 


An exhibition of children’s drawings from the public schools 
of several of the important cities of the Middle states will be 
opened Friday, July 1, at The Prang Normal class-room, 3 and 
5 West 18th street, New York city. This exhibition will be 
open during the summer, and will be of great interest to those 
desirous of seeing the new lines of work as carried out in the 
public schools during the past year. 
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Philadelphia Notes. 


FLAG DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Great enthusiasm was shown at all the schools in the observ- 
ance of Flag day. The Colonial Dames presented flags to four 
of the schools, and they were raised with appropriate exercises. 
At the old New street school, near the Betsey Ross house, the 
exercises were particularly interesting. At the beginning of 
the Civil war, the school bought a pole and flag. The new 
flag, bought by penny contributions from the pupils, was 
raised on the old pole by the son of one of the men who helped 
place the pole, in 1861. Seventy-six per cent. of the pupils are 
of Russian birth. 

The Betsey Ross house, 239 Arch street, was visited by a 
large number of people. The old homestead, where the first 
flag was made, is to be purchased for $25,000, by the American 
flag-house and Betsey Ross Memorial Association. The op- 
tion money, $500, has already been paid, and the rest will be 
raised by charging a nominal price for membership in the as- 
sociation. The plan is to keep the house in Philadelphia, and 
make the city its guardian. 


HIGH SCHOOL CANDIDATES. 


The number of high school candidates is the largest in the 
history of the city. There are already reported 2,828 eighth- 
grade pupils who wish to take the entrance examinations. 
The largest increase is in the number of candidates for the 
Central high school. The committee of this school has de- 
clared its intention to limit admissions, either by fixing an 
arbitrary average, or taking the 400 students receiving the 
highest grades. This would be less than half the applicants. 
The whole matter of accommodation hinges on the completion 
of the new building by fall. The Associated Alumni are work- 
ing for the immediate completion of the new buildings and 
the extension of the course to six years. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the last meeting of the board of edu- 
cation, two new members of the board, William F. Defrates, 
of the thirty-ninth section, and Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, of the 
fortieth section, were sworn in by Pres. Huey. Pres. Huey 
called attention to the fact that the director of public safety 
had officially notified him that there are ninety-four school- 
houses in the city without fire-escapes. The matter was re- 
ferred to the committee on property. 

The board adopted the course of instruction for the depart- 
ment of commerce, which will be opened at the Central high 
school in September. The course allows four hours a week 
for Latin, four for English, three for general history, five for 
algebra, two for physical geography, two for penmanship and 
business forms, and one for the study of city government. In 
the second year, the course is the same, with the exception 
that the time devoted to penmanship and business forms is al- 
lotted to English and German. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—It is expected that the new Central high 
school building at Broad and Green streets will be ready for 
occupancy in September. The councils have passed a loan 
bill containing an item of $900,000 for new school buildings. 
Of this, $475,000 is for finishing the high school. Furniture 
for the new building will be bought as soon as the loan is 
placed and the appropriation made. This will provide space 
and equipment for the 1,800 pupils that will be in the high 
school next fall. The remaining $425,000 will be used in erect- 
ing about eight new elementary school buildings. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The board of education is considering 
favorably the adopton of the New York system for medical in- 
spection of public school children. The sixteen assistant med- 
ical officers of the board of health have been making daily 
visits to the schools, and sending home those pupils who were 
better off out of school. As a result of this inspection, the 
diphtheria cases for the week ending June 18 were only forty- 
nine. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Jenks school, Thirteenth and Porter 
streets, was turned over to the committee on property of the 
board of education June 3. The new school building is three 
stories high, and has fifteen class-rooms, with accommodations 
for 750 pupils. The cost of the building was $66,743. It is 
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strictly modern in its heating and ventilating apparatus, .in- 
cluding the air-induction system, giving thirty cubic feet of air 
a minute for every child. Two wings, to accommodate 300 
more pupils, can be added when necessity arises. 





Commercial Schools Abroad. 


The meeting at Antwerp, a few weeks ago, of the “ Congres 
International de L’Enseignement Commercial” shows some 
interesting facts regarding commercial schools abroad. One 
of the subjects discusesd was whether or not it would be profit- 
able to introduce Latin, as a “ general-culture” study, in a 
commercial course. Strong sentiment against it prevailed, the 
Belgian and Italian delegates urging more specialization for 
such a course. This idea generally prevails throughout Europe. 
Three modern languages are usually given, and Latin, and 
other culture studies left out. The pupils enter at sixteen, and 
are usually versed in elementary Latin. Some of the schools 
are on a high plane, requiring for entrance two modern lan- 
guages, or one modern language, elementary physics, and 
chemistry. 


A Singular Revenge. 


Easton, Pa.—A series of outrages in the chapel of Lafayette 
college has been committed since last November, when the 
organ was damaged. Then the hymn-books disappeared, a 
handsome Virginia creeper.was cut off at the roots, and the 
furniture covered with tar. One night, a watchman caught the 
intruder, who escaped with a cut on his head. It was found 
that a former professor, George Herbert Stephens, was in 
town, and had a cut on his head. He was at once arrested on 
suspicion, and the next day made a full confession of the 


crimes, done, as he said, to avenge himself against the presi- 
dent, who, he claims, secured his dismissal from his professor- 
ship. He also confessed that he burned Pardee hall the night 
of Dec. 17. He intended to burn South college, had he not 
been caught. Stephens’ former position in the college was 
adjunct professor of moral philosophy. 


Celebration at Phillips Academy. 


The Alumni Association, of Phillips academy, Andover, 
Mass., the oldest of New England’s famous preparatory 
schools, celebrated June 23, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
service of Prin. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., LL.D., and of 
Matthew S. McCurdy, A.M. instructor in mathematics. About 
three hundred past students and friends were present at the 
dinner given in their honor. A graduating class of more than 
a hundred received their diplomas earlier in the day. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, D.D., of Detroit, Mich., presided, and opened 
the post-prandial exercises, with some allusions to his own 
academic life. 

Dr. Bancroft spoke feelingly of his long and happy work in 
the academy; of the fact that he had sent more than four thou- 
sand boys to colleges and scientific schools, a larger number 
than any other man in the country, and the marvelous growth 
in the numbers at the academy in these later years. These 
years, too, were the time during which so many other great 
schools, like Lawrenceville and the Hotchkiss, had been firmly 
established. 

Prin. H. P. Amen, of Phillips Exeter, conveyed the friendly 
greetings of the sister academy, and Pres. Eliot, of Harvard 
university, spoke of the relation of the academy to young life, 
of the influence which falls to the lot of the academic teacher 
in comparison with the restricted power of the college profes- 
sor, and of the need of educated citizens, 

Pres. W. J. Tucker, of Dartmouth college, emphasized the 
religious element in the work of the academy as the secret of 
its power and influence. Other addresses were made by Profs. 
Tilton and Bierwirth, of Harvard, and Col. J. K. Stetson,of 
Bangor, Maine. 


Religious Instruction in Continental Schools. 


The London Diocesan conference has been investigating the 
religious instruction in the continental schools. They found 
that in Germany religious teaching was absolutely compulsory, 
and when parents refused to submit, they were fined and im- 
prisoned. Three hours a week was the average length of in- 
struction in religion, besides Sunday. 

In France, religion was absolutely excluded from the public 
schools; but the weekly holiday, Thursday, was used by the 
church enthusiasts for religious purposes, provided the parents 
and pupils consented. 

In Holland, no religious teaching is allowed in the schools, 
though there is a movement under way, aiming to introduce 
such teaching in elementary schools. 

In Austria and Italy, religious instruction is compulsory in 
elementary schools. 

In Switzerland, it is compulsory for Roman Catholics and 
voluntary for Protestants. 
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Sloyd in Newton. 


Newton, Mass.—Sloyd was established in Newton as a part 
of the public school course of study,, a year ago. There is 
some talk of abandoning it this summer, on account of the ex- 
pense involved. A writer to the “ Circuit,” notes a few results 
of the year’s work in answer to the objection made to sloyd 
that it is ‘“‘mere scientific whittling.” She says: 


The boys have spent, or had spent for them, one hundred 
dollars in tools and wood for their use at home, A large sled and book 
case were made out of class hours at the sioyd room by boystwelve 
years old. The plans were drawn and the work done entirely by 
the boys, perfectly jointed and smoothly finished. Also two beau- 
tifully polished mahogany checker boards. A small boat was 
made that proved such a success that the boy was ononregee to 
make a large one. The father objected to the cost of wood, but 
told the boy ‘‘ There was a tree onthe place hecould have,” It was 
a large tree, the boy worked for hours, when the tree fell his hands 
were a mass of blisters, He had conquered through the influence 
of that rapidly growing plant, perseverance, the seed of which the 
sloyd teacher had discovered and caused to spring up. Think of 
the lesson in patience while waiting for the wood to season. One 
morning a laboring man came into the class and thanked the 
teacher for what she had done to make his son a happier and better 
boy, saying he used to spend every cent he could get in cigarettes, 
now it all went for wood. 


Yonkers Girls in Trouble. 


Yonkers, N. Y.—Three of the high school girls have recent- 
ly had an experience which should prove a warning to ambi- 
tious school editors. They didn’t like the serious and dignified 
tone of the school paper, “ The Searchlight,” so they started 
one of their own, and named it “ The Phoenix.” It had no 
censor, and the articles, written by Medusa, Hecate, and Nem- 
esis, were without fear, if not without reproach. Though boy- 
cotted by the faculty, the paper flourished. Its last issue ex- 
presses the editors’ opinions about the school in rather brutal 
frankness. They say that the standard of the school is going 
down; that some are graduating who should not, and now it 
means nothing to be a graduate of the Yonkers high school. 
The blame is laid on Prin. Baker, whose tenderness of heart 
makes him shrink from denying to anybody the privilege of 
graduating. 

Supt. Gorton read the article, thought it over, and then 
bought up the whole issue, called the editors before him, and 
then suspended them. The editors advise their readers to 


shun plain-spoken journalism—wise, though dearly-purchased 
advice. 


The Brookline Training Class for College Graduates. 


For the last three years, Brookline, Mass., has been the home 
of a training school for such college graduates as intended to 
teach in the Brookline schools. The class has been so success- 
ful that it is now intended to put it on a more substantial basis 
for the performance of even more efficient work. During the 
three years of its existence, the class has had in training more 
college graduates than have attended all the normal schools in 
New England put together. The general plan pursued is that of 
laying great stress on actual observation and experience in the 
school-room under the supervision of skilful teachers. The 
training class will be under the general direction of Supt. S. T. 
Dutton, who will have the support of an advisory committee 
composed of men and women of experience in educational 
affairs. Students of the class will give substantially the school 
hours to the work, together with —. additional time as may be 
necessary for study. A large part of the observation and prac- 
tice teaching will a done in the elementary schools. Some of 
the most important features of the course are : 


First.—Observation and work in all grades, from the kindergarten 
through the high school. : 

Second.—The preparation of lessons and teaching under the 
direction of experienced class teachers, with occasional sugges- 
tions and advice from other teachers of experience. 

Third,—_Weekly lectures, with collateral reading upon the history 
of education, psychology applied to teaching, principles of teach- 
ing and school management, and methods of instruction in the 
various branches. 

Fourth.—The preparation of a thesis upon some educational 
theme, 


Among those who have hitherto assisted in the instruction are 
such well known educators as Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor 
of schools, Boston; Mr. Ray Green Huling, headmaster English 
high school, Cambridge; Col. Francis W. Parker, state normal 
school, Chicago; Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard; and Prof. 
Will S. Monroe, state normal school, Westfield, Mass. 
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Brief Items of Interest. 


Boston, Mass.—The Hancock grammar school for girls, on 
Parmenter street, celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday on June 10, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the occupation of the present 
building. The celebration was attended by about 200 alumni, 
eleven of whom were present at the dedication of the building. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Mr. E. B. Bryan, assistant professor of 
pedagogy at Indiana university, who was recently elected gen- 
eral supervisor of the grammar grades, has declined the posi- 
tion. He will spend two years at Harvard university, and then 
return to his position at Indiana university. 


Chicago, Ill—Pres. Harper has told Mayor Harrison that 
Dr. Andrews, of Brown university, will accept the position of 
superintendent of Chicago schools if it is offered him. 


Los Angeles, Cal—A large and enthusiastic delegation, 
headed by Supt. J. A. Foshay, will attend the N. E. A. meeting 
at Washington. They will present the invitation of the city of 
Los Angeles to hold the 1899 meeting here, and will use all 
their power of argument to obtain its acceptance. 


Cambridge, Mass. —Mrs. F. E. M. Dennis, after forty years of 
teaching, thirty of which has been spent in Wyman primary 
school, returns from her work to make her home in Stoughton. 
Mrs. Dennis is seventy-two years of age. 


Providence, R. I.—Mr. Jencks Mowry, one of the oldest edu 
cators of the state, died June 9, aged eighty-three Hehad taught. 
for sixty-six years. 


Melrose, Mass.--Supt. Benj. F. Robinson died June 16, of 
neuralgia of the heart. He leaves a widow and two sons. 


Prof. Charies H. Judd, Ph.D., (Leipzig) has taken the chair 
of physiological and experimental psychology in the school of 
pedagogy, New York university. He will offer a course in 
his department, in the summer school, for the six weeks be- 
ginning July 11. The work counts on the equivalent for a de- 
gree in pedagogy, and only a limited number of students will 
be admitted to the course. The work involves four hours a 
day. The apparatus and part of the pedagogical library will be 
taken to University Heights, for the use of the class. 


The New England Association of Chemistry Teachers has 
started a movement which aims to promote efficiency in the 
teaching of chemistry and to secure closer articulation be- 
tween preparatory schools and higher institutions in the 
matter of entrance requirements. Blanks have been sent to 
the leading preparatory schools of various kinds, asking a 
series of questions regarding the teaching of chemistry. The 
information obtained is to be embodied in a circular letter 
which will be sent to principals, superintendents, college pres- 
idents, and prominent educators before the beginning of the 
next school year. 


Boston, Mass.—The old firm of Estes & Lauriat, book pub- 
lishers, has gone out of existence, and two new firms have 
taken its place. These are the firms of Dana, Estes & Com- 
pany, of 196 Summer street, and the Charles E. Lauriat Com- 
pany, of 209 and 301 Summer street. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Orville A. Ellwood, who will be fourteen 
years of age next November, completed the ward school 
course, in the Colfax school, in five years and seven months, 
and has just completed his first year’s work in the high school. 
In all this time he has been neither absent nor tardy. This 
is a record of which any boy might feel proud. The result 
of regularity and promptness may be seen in the fact that he 
was usually at the head of his class in the ward school, and in 
the high school he stands among the first six in his class, al- 
though many members are sixteen and eighteen years of age. 


Salt Lake ‘City, Utah.—Dr. J. E. Talmage, Deseret professor 
of geology of the State university, left here about a week ago 
on a trip to Russia. He will be absent until September. 


Problem 


A building and loan association is four years old. There 
are 120 shares in the first series; thirty in the second; fifteen 
in the third, and fourteen in the fourth. The total profits for 
the four years are $1,200. What is the profit on one share in 
each series? 





Wm. Scott. 
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A New Combustible. 

In the Island of Barbados large quan- 
tities of a mineral have been found which 
the natives call “manjak.” Itis ofa bright 
black color, and occurs at a very slight 
depth, sometimes on the surface, in beds 1 
or 2 feet thick. Itgenerally appears under 
an angie of about 40 degrees and in the 
immediate vicinity ot rock. It is presumed 
to be solidified petroleum, which is often 
seen there exuding from the earth or float- 
ing on the water. 

n its composition this mineral is similar 
to the pitch of Trinidad, to the gilsonite of 
Utah and the Canadian albertite, but it is 
of a much better quality. The best vari- 
eties of “ manjak” contain 2 per cent. of 
water, 70.85 per cent. of volatile organic 
substances, 26.98 per cent. of solid ones 
and 0.88 per cent. of mineral parts. 

Curiosities of Sound. 

Sight, we know, is obstructed by fogs 
and mists, and now it has become evident 
that there must be at times in the aira 
sort of “sound fogs,” which prevent sound 
from carrying, just as mists prevent one 
from seeing objects at a distance. 


In parts of the British islands there are 
places where sounds travel in a most mys- 
terious fashion. The whispering gallery of 
St. Paul’s is probably the best known in- 
stance, but there are others even more cur- 
ious and interesting. There is a well at 
Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight, 
the water in which stands over I'So feet be- 
low the ground level. Yet if you drop a 
pin into it the sound of it striking the 
water is perfectly audible to the listener. 

At St. Alban’s cathedral, before the 
restorations were made, the tick of an 
ordinary watch could be heard from end to 
end of the building, though more than 200 
feet in length. The evening gun at 
Plymouth has been heard at Ilfracombe, 
sixty miles away, and shepherds on Salis- 
bury Plain have heard practice firing of 
big guns off Portsmouth. 

Still more extraordinary, a salute fired 
off Holyhead was heard over at Kingstown, 
in Ireland. Sound travels over water more 
easily than land. You can onacalm night 
hear a ae over a mile away across a 
lake, and two people in boats can talk with 
ease at a distance of over Ioo yards. But 


it is in the Arctic regions, during the calm 
of intense cold, that sound travels in the 
most wonderful fashion.—** Exchange.” 


German Firemen’s Armor. 


The German firemen’s clothes can be 
inflated with water if occasion requires it. 
The blouse and trousers are made of a 
double layer of canvas, and by means of a 
tap attached to the hose for this purpose a 
fireman can fill with water immediately the 
waterproof space between the two layers. 
If too much water is poured in, the surplus 
escapes through a valve, and pours down 
over the wearer like a fountain, thus doubly 
protecting him from the flames. The 
smoke-helmet is also used by Germans, as, 
indeed, by all Continental firemen. It 
serves as an air-chamber, which is filled 
by an air pump, with which the fireman is 
provided. By this means the lungs are 
supplied with air and the head kept cool, 
while the escaping air clears away the 
smoke and enables the fireman to see what 
he is doing. Thus the fireman is able to 
enter a burning room and fight the fire at 
close quarters.--‘‘Household Word.” 
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New Books. 


The task of editing the well-known Allen and Greenough’s 
“Cesar” has been completed by Benjamin L. D’Ooge and M. 
Grant Daniell to satisfy the ever-increasing demands of second- 
ary education. In view of the improvements lately made in 
the text of “Czsar,”’ by Meusel and others, they have 
changed the readings in many places, following. chiefly 
Meusel’s version. The editors allowed themselves full liberty in 
enriching the notes as to grammar, exegesis, and subject-mat- 
ter. They have added very full suggestions for parallel read- 
ing, and have spared no pains to enrich the study of this 
famous piece of literature. The treatise on military affairs 
and other introductory matters have been re-written and 
brought out of the notes under one head, so that a pupil may 
have a chance to gain some general information before he be- 
gins to read. The book has many attractive illustrations. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A condensed grammar of the German language by Hjalmer 
Edgren and Laurence Fossler, professors in the University of 
Nebraska, has just been issued, entitled “A Brief German 
Grammar.” The presentation is thorough, scientific, and prac- 
teal; there is an English-German vocabulary, and a complete 
“eda (American Book Company, New York. Price, 75 
cents. 





A very pretty volume in Heath’s English Classic series is 
Dryden’s “ Palamon and Arcite,” which has been edited by 
W. H. Cranshaw, with many notes and critical suggestions. 
The suggestions for the study of the poem, page 122, are 
worthy of all praise; we think we have never seen better; or, 
indeed, as good, in so little space. It is a volume admirably 
fitted for high and normal schools. (D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 30 cents.) 


The Sixth Reader, of the Educational Music Course, by 
Luther W. Mason, James M. McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, 
and W. W. Gilchrist, has been published by Messrs. Ginn & 
Company, of Boston. It is in, two parts, and is intended for 
the upper grades of grammar schools as well as the lower 
grades of high schools. These are exercises and songs in 
two-part, three-part, and four-part music. This volume is a 
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serious attempt to present music in a form that will enable it 
to be studied progressively.. One of the great reasons why 
music has made so little headway in our public schools has 
been the absence of suitable books for its progressive study. 
A volume like this deserves, therefore, the highest praise. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


It is a good sign that a man like Eugene Field is thoroughly 
and cordially appreciated. A volume designed as a memorial 
of this gentle-hearted poet is entitled “The Eugene Field I 
Knew.” The author is Francis Wilson. How he came to 
know Field so well he does not tell us; but he has given a 
charming insight to his interior life. There have been many 
things said concerning this writer of prose and verse, and yet 
Mr. Wilson has gathered a good many more, and these with- 
out touching his poetry. It is a noble and beautiful task he 
set before him to rear this memento over the grave of one he 
must have known intimately. There are some beautiful illus- 
trations: the two children on page 120 are especially interest- 
ing. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


A number of essays concerning subjects on which there is a 
wide interest, treated in a popular style, fill the volume 
by Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, entitled 
“Gladstone and Other Addresses.” The other addresses are 
on “John Knox,” “ Baptists and Literature,” “The Theme of 
the Christian Ministry,’ “Immigration and Christianity,” 
“The Supreme Mission of Baptists,” and “ Martin -Luther.” 
The author does ample justice to those great men and great 
themes. (American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia.) 


We have had many books on elocution, all’ excellent, no 
doubt, in their way, but containing too much anatomy, physi- 
ology, and other ologies for the ordinary student. Therefore, 
Prof. S. S. Hamil made a special point to simplify the subject 
in preparing his “ Lessons in Vocal Culture and Vocal Ex- 
pression ” for grammar and high schools, academies, and nor- 
mal schools. He assumes that there is more need of good 
readers than of elocutionists and actors, and hence has adapted 
his lessons to the requirements of the many, rather than those 
of the few. They are designed to teach vocal expression—to 
present, in a clear, concise, and systematic manner, those ele- 
ments and principles of vocal utterance which are, and, of ne- 
cessity, must be, used or abused, daily or hourly, whether in 
professional or private life. Practical and theoretical instruc- 
ton have been judiciously combined. (Eaton & Mains, New 
York. 60 cents.) 
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Prin. W. F. Nichols, of Holyoke, Mass., has worked out 
eight books for arithmetic, one for each of the eight grades; 
and of these, the volumes for grades two, three, and four, are 
before us. We confess to a good deal of pleasure in the first 
look at these volumes; the plan is certainly an excellent one. 
To make a book, fitted for all the pupils of a multi-graded 
school to be studied for eight years—the beginners 
and the ones who have made considerable profi- 
ciency in handling figures—was the first undertaking. 
The next step was the making of a primary and an advanced 
book. The third step has now been taken by the publication 
referred to. This plan is one that will commend itself to the 
teacher, even if a pupil must own eight books on arithmetic. 
The author has constructed these volumes from the skilful 
teacher’s standpoint. For grade two, for example, he gives 
problems, not only in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, but appropriate ones in fractions, in long meas- 
ure, general measurements of figures, and also percentage. 
There are numerous problems, and all fitted for pupils of this 
grade. There will be an employment demanded of the funda- 
mental rules from the beginning to the end. What is true of 
this volume is true of the one for grade four; the same subjects 
are considered in an advanced way. The problems are within 
the reach of the grade, and yet will demand thought. The 
plan and its execution arel to be highly commended. (Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 25 cents.) 


In a book of short stories, bearing on the cover the carnelian 
and white, dear to every true Cornellian heart, James Gardner 
Sanderson has pictured some of the scenes of undergraduate 
life. Every one who has passed through college will recognize 
the substantial truth of the picture of student life; every son 
of Cornell will take in the local coloring, and it will breed in 
him, as it did in the writer a sort of homesickness. The hills, 
the lake, the town, the streets, the buildings, are brought up 
vividly as these little dramas are enacted. The writer is an 
exceedingly interesting story-teller, has thoroughly imbibed 
the college spirit and traditions, and he uses enough of the col- 
lege slang to properly season his narrative. His opening tale, 
* The Wooing of Meiville R. Corydon,” is probably the best. 
It tells how members of three Greek-letter societies sought 
to draw a wily sub-freshman to their respective fraternities, 
and how he turned out to be not so unsophisticated as he 
seemed. In “ Little Tyler” is described a rush between classes, 
in which is developed a college hero. The author shows up 
the Cornell cadet bent on mischief in “ Company D’s Re- 
venge.” ‘One Who Didn’t” shows how it feels not to take a 
diploma with one’s class, and “One Who Did,” how it feels 
to break away irom the associations of four years. There is 
much pathos in these two sketches. Such a collection would 
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not be complete without a little lovemaking, so the volume 
closes with the charming little story, ‘ The Eider Miss Arch- 
len.” Thé author seems to be equally master of the humorous 
and the pathetic. These stories will be enjoyed by many out- 
side of Cornell circles. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, es a 


Prof. John K. Lord, of Dartmouth college, in his “ Cicero’s 
Lelius de Amicitia,” has adopted the text of Baiter and Kay- 
ser. His aim in preparing the notes has been to furnish all 
explanations that seem necessary for the clear understanding 
of points of grammar, history, biography, and ancient customs. 
In addition to this, the attention of the student has been called 
by translation and remark upon special passages, to the liter- 
ary character of the essay and to the clear and happy develop- 
ment of the subject. The introduction gives an interesting 
historical sketch of Cicero’s life which cannot fail to impart 
a clear appreciation of the man and his work. This is fol- 
lowed by an analysis and summary of the Lezlius which will 
prepare the student for an intelligent study of the text. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York.) 


“Un Peu de Tout,” by F. Julien, is a complete oral or con- 
versational method for school or private preparation of 
French. Divided in two parts, Part I., texts, and Part II., an- 
swers, it is progressive, containing numerous examples -illus- 
trative of grammatical difficulties,.combined with a careful se- 
lection of the more common idiomatic expressions, thereby 
supplying the student with an extensive and useful vocabulary 
while reviewing the whole French language. It is a complete 
and practical drill book, and will be found especially valuable 
for giving a final polish to the work of preparing for examina- 
tion, and as a reference-book for teachers. (Wm. R. Jenkins, 
New York. 12mo., cloth, 282 pages, 75 cents.) ; 


Lovers of the wonderful and romantic will find something 
to their taste in “ Under Pike’s Peak; or, Mahalma, Child of 
the Fire Father,” a tale of the Cliff Dwellers, who once inhab- 
ited the region lying at the base of Pike’s Peak. The author, 
Charles L. McKesson, tells what he learned of the formation 
of the Cripple Creek gold fields, and of the origin of the min- 
eral springs which gush from the rocks, sleeping at the foot of 
the peak; also what he learned of the strange and mysterious 
character, Mahalma, child of the Fire Father, and her peculiar 
sacrifice. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 50 cents.) 





America’s greatest medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
cures when all other preparations fail to do any good whatever. 
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OU desire to decorate your 
schools! We can raise 

the money for you in your 
city, free of charge, by our 
travelling exhibit made up 
from the greatest publishers 
whom we represent in this line. 
The exhibit is chosen and 
catalogued by Mr. W. S. Good- 
nough, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Kathe- 
rine E, Shattuck, Pratt Insti- 


tute, and Miss Ellzabeth Herrick. We shall be pleased to give you any further information 


concerning our work, and solicit your correspondence. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as Ft shennan’ 
Published Weekly by 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW York. 
267-269 Wasas Ave., CHICAGo. 








Tue Scroot Journat, established in 1870 was the firs 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the i it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a Private school number in September, a Chiist- 
ag 3 beans hagas og = four traveling numbers 
i ; as subscri i 
in nearly all foreign countries, sda wade 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars anv Firty Cents a i 
year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
coptes, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
oreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
SCHOOL JOURNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
hie pert baer ef there is no way to reach 
e education i 
Gathah to coker: al field so easily and cheaply as 




















ARKANSAS. 


Malvern will build school-house, Writ 
Arch. F. W. Gibb, Little Rock. = 


CALIFORNIA. 
Montezuma will build school-house. 
Oakland will build school-house. 
Sacramento will build high school. Write | 
A. Elliot, of Bd. of Edu. 
San Diego will build normal school. 
Write W. R. Guy, president—Will build 


an addition to the state normal school. 
Write Archs. Hebbard & Gill, Grant build- 


ing. 
CANADA. 

Agricola (N. W. T.) will build school- 
house. Write W. Walker. 

Dorset will build a school in S.S. No. 4 
Franklin. Write R. H. Salmon. 

Kingston (Ont.)—Archs. Power & Son 
will build school-house for St. John’s 
church, 

Midland (Ont.) will build addition to 
school-house. 

Neepawa (Man.) will build school-house. 
Write H. Fieldhouse. 

COLORADO. 


Denver will build schoo'-house. Write 

Fleming Bros., archs. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford will build addition to North 
west school. Write Hapgood & Hapgood, 
archs.—Will build school-house. Write 
Curtis & Johnson, archs. 

Stamford will build school-house. Write 
L. S. Hoyt, arch. 

Waterbury.—Joseph A. Jackson, arch., 
will build school-house. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington will build addition to school- 
house. Write E. C. Jefferis, arch., 824 
Jackson street. 

GEORGIA. 

Montezuma will build  school-house. 

Write bd. of Edu. 
ILLINOIS. 
Bureau will build school-house. Write 


‘John H. Barnes, arch,, 62 Young bldg., 
| Joliet. 


Carpenter will build school-house. Write 
W. W. Abell, clerk. 

Elgin will build an addition to Locust 
street school. Write W. E. Elliot, arch. 

Glencoe will build school-house. Write 
J. T. W. Jennings, arch., Chicago. 
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Golden will build school-house. Write 
F. R. Tubbesing, arch., Quincy. 

Harvey will build school-house. 

Hardin will build school-house. Write 
M. A. Buckingham & Son, archs., Jackson- 
ville. 

Jacksonville will build high school. 
Write M. A. Buckingham & Son, archs., 
211 E. State street. 

Kewanee will build school-house. Write 
Henry Eklund, arch. 

Marseilles will erect school-house. Write 
J. F. Richardson, arch. 

Morris will build school-h:use. Write 
F. S. Allen, arch., Joliet. 

Philo will build school-house. Write R. 
Z. Gill, arch., Urbana. 

INDIANA. 

Goshen will build school-house. 

Hammond will build school-house. Write 
E. W. Bump, arch. 

Indianapolis will build school-house on 
Raymond avenue; additions to school- 
house on Lexington avenue; on Ash street 
and Home avenue, and also school on 
West and McCarty streets. Write board 
of education. 

Ossian will build school-house. Write 
Kibele & Powers, archs., Bluffton. 

Royal Center will build school-house. 

South Bend will erect school-house. 
Write Chas. Keltner, trustee —Will build 
school-house. Write Dirham & Schneider, 
Paxton building. 





IOWA. 


Audubon will build school-house. 
Brighton will build school in White Oak 
ischool district. Write S. Augustine, pres- 
| ident of school board. 
| -Carnforth will build school. Write First 
National Bank, Breoklyn, lowa. 
| Des Moines will build an addition to 
|school. Write Foster, Liebbe Co., archs. 
Clinton will build aschool-house at Ring- 
wood Park. Write H. Paddock, sec’y 
school board. 
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THE AAB MICROSCOPE | 
is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in guality, convenience and Price. 


Duty Free Prices to Schools, 





264-page | 


CATALOG 

and | 

Supplement 
Free 


and Postpaid. 


Send Now! 











AMPLE Copy FREs. 





Subscribe Journal of Applied Microscopy ° Dsl 


Publication Dep’t Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

















BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
561 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRICE MEANS eatie wae YOUSEE THE GOODS. | CLOSING OUT | 
| HALF PRICE. 


| In view of the large demand for our 
Acetylene Gas House Lighting Genera- 
tors, we are closing out our stock of 
Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns. Slides, 
and Accessories. 


|| This is an Exceptional Opportunity 
‘ | while it lasts for Schools and Teachers 
|| to equip themselves with new or perfect 
their old outfits. 


CIRCULAR OF REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. E3 


NEW YORK. 
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DIRECTORY 
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The following list of yd ane i 


and school officials. From 
Systems. 


A. & B., Allyn & Bacon Reston 
A. B. €., American Boo 
Chicago, 


A. & Son, Armstrong & Son, New York 
A.S. B. & Co.. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Avgicten t D. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago 
Central School Supply House, Chicago 
Gor! B’k Co. .» Columbia Book Co., Philadeiphia 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Co., D.C. Heath & Co., Bos., N. Y., Chi. Londo 
E. =. W., Edgar S. Werner, New York 
& Ca.,, E. H. — Philadelphia 


L. B.* Ce. » W. L. Bell & 
D.C.H. & 


0. flow York, ee 
Boston, Phila., yh Portland, O H. 





jal lists of books will be taken 
SA BREVIATIONS.N hen a firm has several br: 


TEXT-BOOKS 
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e text-books most largely in use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience vd su) sintondents, rinci 
Ra in Lie Bb ecwmy ay and o_o as has bos ee done with Vert: cal Writing School wae, 
ranc. 





| ae a te 
FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 








Harper, 
W.R, J. 


= 


‘New Yor! 





Hi. & N. Hinds & fea: New ro 


Harper & Bros., New Y: 


y CO., et Holt & Co., Pew York 


» W. R. Jenkius, New Y. 


Cc. S. Sen, 
8. & eB. Leach, "Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and | S. F. 
i ¢ S., Lee & Shepard School Book Co., Boston 
B. L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
t G. A Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New 


covet, A. Lovell & Co., New York 


h. Mention THE SCHOOL Ssoanas, Whee f_ 4. 


P.T. - Co., Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, U 
Prang, Prang Educational Co., Boston, New York 


i 
Christo her Sower Co., Philadelphia 
, Foresman & & Go., Chicago 

Scribner, “Ghas. on dacaaere Sons, New York 
gheléen Sheldon & Co., New York 

s. & Co. .» Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New Yors 
ork and one and Philadelphia 
a i 4 Jon Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester 





















































E. H. B. Macm., Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago T. B- & Co., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
W. B. C., W. B. Clive, New R. L. M., R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. U.P CS University Publishing Co., New York 
£.& re., Eldredge & Bro., Philadelphia Borge Co., The Morse Co., New York Boston. and New Orleans 
Flan , A. Flanagan, Chicag M., B.& G6,. uiton, Bradle Bo. Rogineteld, Mass. Werner, | Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
c & Go unk & Wa malls’ Co.. New York VE. m. & Co., Maynard, Merrill, & Co.. New York Yor! =x, as and \ Boster 
F. V.I., oe v. Irish, Columbus, Ohio x E. &Co. *. ave lio, Ewer & te New Yor “te Ww. W- TBs estern Publishing House, iPelcnee 
Sine.» s Ginn. & Company. Boston, N. Y. & Chicago P. McK. taney 4 Philadelphia R. Wiffiams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
a. | Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New Pitman, any Pitman & Sons, New York Wilere no. Wiley’s Sons, New York 
York Fy ‘Chicag ‘0 ° - & P., Potter & Putnam, New York 
Algebras. Complete Bookk’pg, W.& R | Composition & ——., Beresford-Webb-Modern (10) 
Introductive “ ~ Butler’, 7 i G. & bo. 
tinea seeaenmeeed mB C Co. | Grosbeck’s “ Bre E. & Bro. Waddy's Comp. é & Rhet. by Pitman ae — xd & Freedlander, Ger. & 
Sensenig’ 8 (4), 4 Shaw's ees Boo 5.9005 a = Be _. Ge Joynes, “Otto (4) a ee & 
. ar . . ay le 
oe 8 Equations, “| B. B. 2 oe Meservey’ 8 Bookkee(6) Tt B. & Co. Philip's i: y{ aL aoa hom ’s Grammar, . 
8. 8 “ “ 
scone ‘D, = P. Co. | Sandy’s Am. Acct. U. p. Co. Hill’s Prin. of Rhet., ; Whitn ney’s 
Giffin’s, * Werner Pragetedve P TB + Sam eae is es toric, Ginn & Go. se sehmits G e Se 
5 . B. -o. | Genung’s Rhetoric, Ginn . 
Mecurdy’s 8. ete any i ane. eweonser’ Comp, & Br (8), . Sawyer’s (2), 8. B & Co. 
| art’s 0. Greek. 
Wentworth’s Kd) Gina & Go: Mayhew! $ Books (3), S. B_ & Co. | Hart’s Comp. & Rhet.. — Coy’s Beginners, A.B.C 
ull's, * B.H.B. & Co. = oe. ay eg Bn HES, somo Gleason & Atherton’s 
add c. Ys 4 Powers’ First Lessons, o. M..P pn dd pee %g, ” g8 Auth (21),L.4. & Co. Hadley’ & Aten cunts. 
Taylor's, Allyn & Bacon Botany. Preine’ mast gneidoe BI Jenkins Harkness’ 1s t Book, : x 
Ball © Krdght’s Elom.@),ugom. | APKans yient Analysts, A-B.C. | Wendell'sComp. : “ | Harper & Wallace's” 
—— LG. eG. Dena’ rs Plants and Their A. Be. ie lp Davie’, A RCo H. H. & Co. PR Dooks of Iliad, ** 
Bradbury & Emery’s,T. B. & Co. | Gray" 8 8), wen ee — ( Keep’s Greek Lessons, _ “ 
proteery | & Emery’s B’g‘ns, “ re Comnpl. Rb, seb - * ye: & Ss, Keep’s Herodotus, Harper 
Benedict’ A. & Son | Nature > Calendar Morse Co. a 
Neweornb's C’ge, . > £ = Bergen, Plants, ' Ginn & Co. mon Dastionastes, H Geometry & Trigonom- pes Zenephon, D. McKay 
pe Ban WT (4 se Anthon’s (2), arper i r, . 
Sheldon’s (2), Sheldon | Xe... Tablet, C. 8.8. H. | Autenrieth’s Greek, “ i... ae Comnell’sSerler, Ginn, & Co. 
pone Aad vo Harper Macbride’s, ally . & Bacon a x tay, “ — enya x B. C yiegee (Thucyale ed * 
Nelson’s * a. s “ 
Bovden’s, 8. B. & Co. ddell & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (8) Hornbrook’s Geom. Goodwin Gramm 
Lilley’s (2), = neon - * 2 7¢ & = ae Eng. Latin, s.( : White's Geom. - (2), aun &00. Goodwin & dig * 
auttimatine: Dana’s Wild Flowers, Seribuer Pn etl hgh me wi Wells’ Geo _— is), “'L.8.&8.| Jebb, H phon), 
Appleton’s, A.B.c.| Wille A.S.B & Co, | Jannaris’s Modern Greek, “ : 4), is Liddell Scott, Lexicon 
ailey’s. os Pilisbury’s, S. B. & Co. Harper's Classic a ont rere Sy 8 Geom. %, Greek Classics (27), 
— ” Charts, Brownes aaa’ e U.P. Go. | Chauvenet’s Geom., J. B. L.Co. | Keep’s Iliad Allyn & Bacon 
Harper's (2) . | Tooke’s Reading W.&R. | Noiee Ger. kae..D.G. i. &Oo. Potters Geom,” J.B. P.&Co Kelsay s Lenophon, Griggs 
Miine's — 8 (2), ss MacCoun’s Hist (57), 8 B. & Co Heath “o me is “i 0. Hill’s Geom. (8), Ginn & Co. | é: 4 , rad 
Ray's (5), Normat Music (2) “4 Anglo Sax. Dict. ia oon & nai Wontwortnss Geom trig. Greek syntax, Ele., (28) Macm 
Robinson's 7), « | Cole’s Music, « | Davis & Peck, Matt L G.& Co. | Wentworth’s Trig. (5), “| Yonges Lexicon, Harper 
White's (3), Prog. Rdg. Stud C.S8.8.H ‘0 g-, 4 Cc *3 Modi k 
New Practical, P.T.B.Co | Language & Lit. y ©: SS. H. | Smith's Classical, Appleton | Brooks’Geom., —C. ‘Sower Co. Stedman’s Modern Gree * 
Thomson's 4) M. M. & Co. a8 ling, E.H. Butier | Spiers & Surenne’s Fr-Eng, T gs Mastery. arper 
a jes (8). P Butler's Readicg, E. H. Butler | 4 qier’s Ger.-Eng. “ “ Geo U 1B, History. 
‘ enable’s (4) Yy U. P. Co. | Monroe’s sc Bellow’ s Fr. =. H. & Co. | Bowser’sP. a8. Fh Sei? Cc. HACo. | A. B.C. 
= ed aN idson’s, W Parker's Arith., - sem eS ae Hopkins’ Geom, ° “ 
Wann dental, ee Soviet Evading . es) Standard, Funk & “Merriam oo . >“ st (2), 4 
> “ ’ . . . Li Ww: is . ™ 
Peck’s (@), Lovell | Saeaistoe Map, «| Webster's’School, es fo ’ (2), * 
Hobbs, «© | Vertical Script Reading. | © Tauchnitz’s French, seribner mith’s =“ ~ “ 
Welle L.S,£8.| Duntmian Writing, TB. & Co: German ee | gl M. M; & Co. 
Southworth’s "| Complete School Chart, F.P.Co. ‘Italian, ‘ corner 
Greenlea’s (3), 5 B & Co. | Bell's Kansas Port., W.L.B.&Co. Salon Bradbury’s Geom.  B. & Co, SBE Sp. 
Forme Course (2), . B. & Co. | Bells Com Sch. Ch Dra Pettee’s Plane Geom., 8. B. & Co. Ginn & Co. 
ae — i Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. | Normal Course ee B. & Cu. | Noetling’s Geom. 8. B. & Co. H. & Co 
~ ee te eas M. Y XS Co. Natural Series (6) P.&F.| Newcomb’s Geom. H.H.&Co. we 
Wentwosth’ *s (4), wes. wars Fare ’Hist’l A. 8. - & Bro Complete Course (29), ng Ed. Co Kugwin'’s ” i &8. 
os omb’s fi 0. ° 1G G MM. 4 
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Brooks’ (7), g, Somer ©O- | Cooley's (3), B.C. | Anthony’s ro (2), D.C. H.8C0. Olney’s ¢ Geom., Sheldon Primer of, A.&Son 
ae aes (3), 8.F.&C Keiser’s Laboratory Work, vi Thompson's {). Trig., ‘Scribner 
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Eldora will build a school in Hickory 
Grove school district. Write B. F. Bear, 
sec’y school board. 

Gilmore City.—E. O. Wolcott received 
bids to erect school-house. 


Glenwood will build high school. Write 
Jensen Bros., archs. 
Havelock will build school-house. Write 


Wm. Steen, sec’y. 
Rinton will build a school. 


Flynn 
build 


Write P. 


da Grove will school-house. 
Write W. B. Parsons & Sons, 215 E. 5th 
street, Des Moines. 

Keokuk will build school-house. Write 
O. W. Weyer, sec’ 

Masdhalieown will build an addition to 
4th ward school. Write J. G. Trotter, sec- 
retary board of education. 

Milford will build school. Write W. S. 
Osborn, secretary of school board 

Milo will build a school. Write A. D. 
Talbott, secretary school board. 

Mondamin will build school-house. 
Write W. E. Findley, arch., 51 Barker 
bldg., Omaha. 

Newell will build school-house. Write 
C. J. Robinson, arch. 

New Hampton will build school-house. 
Write B. W. Colant, sec’y. 


KANSAS. 


Argentine will build school-house. Write 
Wm. W. Rose, arch., Kansas City. 

Assaria will’ build’ school-house. Write 
J. M. Wilson, clerk. 

Belleville will build a school. Write Ve 


C. Holland & Co., Topeko, Kan. 

Galena will build an annex to the Peach 
Orchard school building. Write Wm. F. 
om A e, 537 Sheidley building, Kansas 

ity, 

ialameieds will build a county high 


school. Write J. M. Walker. 

Olathe will build a high school. Write 
Geo. P. Washburn, arch., 413 So. Main 
street, Ottawa, Kans. 

Topeka will build school-house. Write 


Clerk H. W. Farnsworth. 


LOUISIANA. 


Shreveport will build 
Write H. H. Hargrove, sec’y. 


MAINE. 


Oakland will build high school. 
A. G. Bowie, arch., Waterville. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will build Marsdon university 
Write J. E. Sperry, arch., Herald building, 


Pears 


Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dissolves 
quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin soft and comfort- 
able. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but 
not the living skin. It is 
Pears’. 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especiaily 
druggists; ali sorts of people use it. 


school-house. 


Write 





ANIMALS. 


We now begin the publication of a periodical called ANIMALS 
consisting of Photographs of Animals, taken in all parts of the worlds, 


representing all families 








of animals, both in cap- 
tivity and in the natural, 
state. Each number con- 
tains ten of these beauti- 
ful hadf-tones, each 7 1-4 
x IOI-2 inches. They 
are printed on very fine 
paper and on one side 
only, so that if desired 
they may be detached 
and mounted. 


15 CENTS 





will bring you Number 1, which is now ready. One year’s subscription 


(12 Numbers), $1.50. 


instructive descriptive matter, anecdotes, etc. 


work valuable in many ways. 


Each picture is accompanied by entertaining and 


The teacher will find the 


Circulars, with full list of pictures con- 


tained in 24 numbers, free on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


6} East Ninth Street, 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston will build a high school corner 
Marion and Princeton streets, East Boston. 
Write John L. Faxon, arch., 7 Exchange 
P].—Will build high school. Write Jno. 
Lymon Faxon, arch, 

Holyoke will build school-house. 

Long Meadow will build school-house. 
Write L. C, Fay, arch., Springfield. 

Lynn will build schoc house in ward six. 

Rockport will erect primary school-house. 
Write Bailey & Spofford, archs., Boston. 

Worcester.—The Holy Name ‘parish will 


| build parochial sehosttiaeie Write Chick- 


ering and O’Connell, archs., Springfield. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bay City will build addition to Lincoln 
— Write Pratt & Koeppe, 
ar 

Cadillac will build school-house. Write 
F. S. Allen, arch., Joliet. 

Comstock will build school-house. Write 
Mead & White, archs., Lansing. 

Darlington will build —school-house. 
bee Geo. T. Griffith, arch., Crawfords- 
ville 

Detroit will add school furniture to its 
schools. Write L. H. Chamberlin, sec’y.— 
Will build school-house. Write Malcomson 
& Higginbotham, Moffat building —Will 
build school. Write Malcomson & Higgin- 
botham, archs., 53 Moffat building. 

Durand will build school-house. Write 
Haug & Scheurman, archs., Saginaw 

Flint will build two school-houses. 
Write Clark & Munger, archs., Bay City, 

ich. 

Gladwin will buiJd school-house. Write 
W. W. Daniels, McClure. 

Mt. Clemens will build school-house. 
Write Chas. A. Goff, arch., 1745 Vinewood 
avenue, Detroit. 

Sault Ste. Marie—A parochial school- 
house will be erected by Rev. J. J. Connolly- 

Traverse City will build school at Cedar. 
Write W. W. Garvin, dir. 








MISSOURI. 


Alton will build school-house. 


Write J. 
L. Heckenlively, Springfield. 


Independence will build school. Write 
Christian Yetter. 
Keamey will build a school. Write Wm. 


F. Schrage, 
City, Mo. 

Sedalia will build school-house. 
Woodward & Hammond, archs. 

Springfield will build school-house. 
Write J. L. Heckenlively, arch., 302 College 
street. 

St. Louis will build school-house. 
Wm. B. Ittner. 

Warrensburg will build school-house. 
Write Wm. F. Schrage, Kansas City. 


MONTANA. 


Sheidley building, Kansas 
Write 


Write 


Butte will build school-house. Write 
O’Brien, arch. 
Lewiston will build school-house. Write 


E. C. Worden, clerk. 

Lewistown will build school-house. Write 
P. J. Donohue, arch., Butte. 

Wibaux will build -a school. Write 
Frank Cannon, clerk of school board. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester.—Archs. Chickering & 
O’Connell have prepared plans for school- 
house for St. George’s R. C. church. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Bayonne will build school-house. Write 
Timothy Burke, arch., 300 Summit avenue, 
Jersey City. 

Beverly will build school-house. Address 
James P. Cooper. 

Bloomfield will spend $90,000 for new 
school buildings. 

Burlington will build high school. Write 
board of education. 

Camden will build high school. 

Long Branch will build high school. 
Write board of education. 

Passaic will build school-house. Write 
Sylvester J. Post, chairman. 
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OHIO. 

Canton will build school-house. Write 
Wm. Ginther, arch., Akron. 

Cadiz will build school-house. Write W. 
S. Haverfield, clerk. 

Celina will build school-house. 
Jno. A. Wilson, clerk. 

Cincinnati. —Proposals will be received 
for furnishing desks for several schools.— 
Will build high school on Genessee street. 
Write board of education. 

Circleville will build school house in 
sub. district No. 5. Write F. M. Stout. 

Cleveland will build additions to two 
school-houses. Write H. Q. Sargent, di- 
rector. 

Columbus will build school-house for the 
deaf. Write Richards & McCarthy, archs. 

Glenville will build school on Parkwood 
avenue. Write Morris M. Gleichman, 
arch., 89 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Georgetown will build school-house. 
Write Griffith C. Hall, clerk. 


NEW YORK. | Rye will build school-house. Write Jar- 
Buffalo.—F. C. Mohr, arch., E. Utica dine Kent & Co., 1,262 Broadway, New 
street, will build school-house; cost $75,000. | York City. 
—Carl Schwill, arch., Main street, will; Troy will build school-house in Ludlow 
build parochial school-house for Rev. H.| Falls. Write Clark Chote, clerk. 
Fudzinske, R. C. Church; cost $30,000. | White Plains will build two school- 
—Louis Saenger, a will make altera- | houses. Write Pres. Schmid. 


tion in school No. 3 NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hornellsville will: build school-house. 
Write Joseph Cameron, secretary. Bismarck.—The Elbow Woods Indian 
school will be rebuilt. 


Mt. Vernon will build two school-houses. 
Newburg will build an addition to school Ellendale will build two school-houses 
in Kentner school district. Write P. King. 


corner Liberty and Renwick streets, also, 
alterations to school corner Washington| Greatbend will build school- house. Write 
and William. Write F. E. Estabrook,| George Warner, clerk. 

Grand Forks will build school-house. 


wae 75 Second street. 
New York City.—Several school-houses Write J. W. Ross, arch. 
Harvey will build two  school-houses. 


will be altered and repaired. Write board 
Write Geo. E. Seibel, district clerk. 


of education. 
Patchogue (L. Larimore will build school-house. Write 
house. . W. Ross., arch., Grand Forks. 
Port Washington (L. I.) will build school-| | Manfred will build school-house. Write 
Tollef Robley, clerk. 


- ouse. 


Write 


I.) will build school- 
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Hamilton will build school-house. Write 
Martin Mason, president. 

Hillsboro will erect school-house. Write 
Wm. Shelton, clerk. 

Lorain will build high school. 

Ludlow Falls will build school-house. 
Write Clark Coate, clerk. 

Mayfield will build school-house. Write 
C. J. Traight, clerk. 

Napoleon will build school-house. Write 
H. B. Hartley, clerk. 

New Haven will build school-house. 
Write Hafer, Slaybough & Gribbins, Shel- 


New Martinsburg will build school-house. 
Write M. P. Perdue, clerk. 

Nickelplate will erect school-house. 
Write H. M. Powers, clerk. 

Painesville will build school-house. 

Pemberville will build school house. 
Write Chestney & Kelsey, archs, 

Petersburg — will build school-house. 
Write L. W. Scholl, clerk—Will build 
school-house. Write ‘C. A. Thompson, 
arch. 

Piqua will build addition to school 
building. Write F. A. Hardy, clerk. 

Port Washington will build school-house. 
Write C. V. Wiand, clerk. 

Richfield Center will erect school-house. 
Write George Darton, clerk. 

Rockford will build school-house. Write 
O. M. Vantelburg, clerk. 

Senecaville will build school-house. 

Sciotoville will build school in sub. dist. 
No. 14. Write T. J. Burke. 

Steubenville will build school-house. 
Write Wm. Leeper, clerk. 

Tiffin will build two school-houses. Write 
Wm. H. Flynn, clerk. 

Wapakoneta _ will build school-house. 
Write T. W. Blackbury, clerk.—A_ school 
will be built for St. Joseph’s congregation. 
Write Leech & Leech, archs., Lima. 

West Jefferson will build school in sub. 
district No. 8. Write John M. Gillivan, 
clerk. 

West Toledo will build school-house. 
Write Oscar Redding, clerk.—Will build 
an addition to school indist. No. 4. Write 
Oscar Redding. 

Zanesville will build addition to school- 
house. Write C. O. Marshall. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Kingfisher will build a school. Write 
H. M. Hadley, Topeka, Kans. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bradford will build high-school. Write 
Major A. C. Hawkins.—Will build school- 
house. Write Jas. H. Pierce, arch., El- 
mira, N. Y. 

Boyerstown.—F. A. Barrows, arch., of 
Reading, will build school-house. 

Carnegie will build school-house. Write 
F, J. Osterling, arch.. Pittsburg. 

ornwall.—E. F. Durang, 1200 Chest- 
nut street, Phila., will build convent school- 
nouse. 

Corry wilt bu'‘ld school-house. Write 
McCullom & Ely, Washington. 

Hazleton will buildschool-house. Write 
Ben Davey, Jr., arch., Wilkesbarre. 

Lansdowne will build school-house. 
Write Kennedy, Hays & Kelsey, archs., 
Chestnut street, Phila. 

Lansdale will buiid school house. Write 
board of education. 

Philadelphia will build school-house. 
Write Geo. W. Pearson.—Will build paro- 
chial school for Our Lady of Rosary church. 
Write Thos. P. Lonsdale, Manhattan 
building —F.. Durang, arch., Chestnut 
street, is preparing plans for a parochial 
school for St. Paul’s R. C. church.—J. D. 
Anschutz, Filbert street, will build addition 
to school on Pine street.—Will build school- 
house. Write Joseph Anschutz, arch., 71 
Filbert street.—H. Dagit, arch., will buil 
parochial school-house on Lehigh avenue. 
—University of Pennsylvania will build 
addition. Write Cope & Stewardson, 
archs, 

Pittsburg will build school-house. Write 
Edward Stotz, arch., Monongahela build- 


ing. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“RIGHT LIVING.” 


A Text-Book in Ethics for Schools. By Susan H. Wixon. 


The great question confronting humanity to-day is one of ethics 
How to live honestly, nobly, and honorably is the grand object of being 


Price, 60 cents. Sample copy sent for go cents. Favorable terms for introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - 





Boston and Chicago. 





Pollard’s Advanced | Pollard’s Advanced Fables and Rhymes. | First Book for Little 


Speller. 
Mailing Price, 30c. 


A Speller that 
Teaches Spelling. 





"he only Speller 
which clearly devel- 
ops the RINCI- 
PLES of Spelling, 
Syllabication and Ac- 
cent. 





Reader. 
Mailing Price, 85c. 


Superior full page 
Portraits of Authors. 





‘This book contains 
many of the choices: 
selectins in Lterature 
for School Reading. 


First Reader Grade. 

an . Cloth, 30c. 
Mailing Price 4 eends Ske. 

Large Type, 

Superb tllustrations 

‘Classics which 
will cultivate the ear 
for the music of verse 
and will stimu/a‘e the 


| zmagination,” 





Folks. 
Mailing Price, 25c. 


Especially Arranged 
for Tracing. 





Presenting in tho 
simplest form the 
first steps of pupils 
entering school for 
the first time. 





STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. fi rl mn 24% 36inches. Price, 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. | LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$:.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 8T., PHILADELPH 1A 


S to 10 Dollars a Day 
Can Easily be Earned 66 ANIMALS” 


This Summer by Selling 
A serial devoted to photographs and descriptions of animals in all 
parts of the world. Sells on sight. Large commissions. Agents do 
not have to deliver. No bulky outfit. Travel by bicycle, buggy, or 
on foot. Details and terms on application. Write now if you want to 
make money. We can employ both men and women. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, - » NEW YORK. 





~SEN 
THROAT an 


BREATH PERFUME 
Good for Young and Ola 


SEN SEN CO 


KOCHE 
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Food Caused Pain 


Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


*T was taken sick about a year agowith 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I would 
have a ravenous appetite and at other 
times could not eat. My food caused me 
excruciating pain. I was running down 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
did so and soon began to feel better. The 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- 
ually passed away and flesh and strength 
returned. Iowe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.”. Mary L. CumMinas, North 
Brookfield, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 








cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS -« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED, 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com.- 
municating with advertisers. 








Reading will build school-house. Write 
A. F. Smith, arch. 

Sharon Hill.—F. R. Watson, arch., Phila., 
will build convent. 


Swarthmore will build school-house. 


Write Morgan Bunting, arch., Phila- 
delphia. 
Winton will erect school-house. Write 


Jas. P. McAndrew, secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence.—Addition will be built to 
parochial school for Sit. Joseph’s R. C. 
society. Write Martin & Hall, archs.—Will 
build school. Write Angell & Swift, archs., 
87 Weybosset street. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Hecla will build a school. ‘Vrite Chas. 
Eygabroad, clerk, school board. 

Parkston will build school-house. Write 
W.S. Dow, Sioux Falls. 

Wilmont will build a school. Write 
Omeyer & Thori, archs., St. Paul, Minn. 

TENNESSEE, 

Nashville will build school-house. 

UTAH. 

Benjamin will erect school-house. Write 
Neils Thompson. 

St. George will build a school. Write 
Jas. Monson, Richmond, Utah. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington will build school-house. Write 

H. O. Wheeler. 
VIRGINIA. 

Roanoke will build two school-houses. 

Write Barbour & Co. 
WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma will remodel school-house. Write 
G. F. Whitty, secretary.—Will build high 
school. Write C. A. Darmer, arch. 

WISCONSIN. 

Ashland will build a school-house. Write 
E. F. Prince. 

Black River Falls will build school-house. 
Write J. F. Deitrich, chairman. 
Kenosha will build a school. 
Ryn & De Gelleke, Milwaukee. 

New London will build school-house. 
Write H. Messmer, arch., Milwaukee. 

Prairie Du Chien.—Sacred Heart college 
will build several new buildings. Estim- 
ated cost $100,000. 

Superior will build addition to Matt 
Carpenter school. 

Waukesha will build school-house. Write 
Jno. P. Day, chairman. 

Wausau will build school-house. Write 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, archs., Mil- 
waukee. 


Write Van 





Catskill Mountains and Saratoga Trains 
on the West Shore. 


Commencing June 20, the West Shore 
Railroad will inaugurate its Summer Draw- 
ing Room Car Lines between New York 
and Catskill Mountains and Saratoga. 

The Rip Van Winkle Flyer will leave 
New York at 10.00 A. M. 

The Saratoga Express leaves New York 
at 11.35 A.M. 

The Mountain Express will leave New 
York at 3.45 P.M. 

The Saturday Half-Holiday Special will 
leave New York at 1.15 P.M., and com- 
mences running Saturday, June 25. This 
train reaches all Catskill Mountain points 
in time for dinner Saturday afternoon, 

The Saratoga Limited drawing room car 
service will be inaugurated Monday, June 
27, leaving New York 3.45 P. M. 

Similar trains will run southbound from 
Saratoga and Lake George on the same 
dates. New schedule of the West Shore 
irain service issued by that company ad- 
vertising summer trains can be had on ap- 
plication to ticket agents. 


A Great Help in Drawing. 
Mechanics well know that the best work 
cannot be done without tools of the high- 
est class; how then can beginners be ex- 
pected to do good work without good tools? 











“Summer 
Tours” 







Is the title of the summer book 
issued by the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway, describing 
numerous leading summer resorts 
throughout the east and west. It 
is profusely illustrated and printed 
on the finest enamel book paper. 
It will be of help in selecting a 
place for the summer vacation. 
Sent on receipt of six cents in post- 
age by applying to 

A. J. SMITH, 


g G, P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both 
Grammar and High School work, at the 


Soyd Training School. 


Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Time for each course, October ist to June Ist. 


Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal. 
39 North Bennet Street - = Boston, Mass. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @ 
every one. Methods approved 



























b: 
leading educators. Experienced and ss 
competent instructors. Takes 


sparetime only. Three courses, 7/7 
preparatory, business, college. “7/7 
An opportunity to better your // 
condition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates everywhere. 

8 years of success. Full particu- 

lars free. Sprague Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, . 46 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 


BOOHOOOO8CO30080 


5 THE ST. DENIS 


Evropgan PLAN 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 











oe 





The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location. Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine. Courteous Service, 

and Moderate Prices. 
Props. € 


Wm. Tayior & Son, - - 


BOCOOEHOOOEOOOEOEOOOOO 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


OF CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Facilities Unsurpassed. 
Investigation of Well Prepared Students Invited 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
Room 1116 103 State St., Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOLS 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 1898 


Courses of instruction in all college and academic 
subjects under competent teachers from leading 
institutions, 

Psychology, Child Study, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Grammar, and High School Methods 

No danger frum war or Yellow Fever because an 
in erior resort and situated at a high altitude. 

NATURE STUDY. Unequaled opportunities for 
the study of microscopy, geology, botany, zoology, 
-ntomology, ornithol.gy. 

LECTURE COURSES on a great variety of topics 
by noted people, Prof. R. G. Moulton, Prof. James 
L Hughes, Dr. Joho H. Bar ows, Miss Jane Addams, 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury (of Paris), Prof. Caspar 
R. Gregory (of Leipsic), Mr. R. G. Thwaites, and 
many others, ; 

POPULAR ,ADDRESSES by many prominent 
speakers. Send tor a complete catalogue. 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y 


vOoovoece 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINN ATI, 0., U. 8. A. 


aside iets BEL 
Price and Terme Free. Name this paper. 
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WATER GAP 
SANITARIUM 


This Health Institution is delightfully situated 
in a charming spot among the spurs and hills 
on the north side of, near, and in full view of 
the Blue Mountains and the celebrated Delaware 
Water Gap. The scenery is wild,sublime,roman- 
tically beautiful, and of ever changing variety 
and interest. All of the conditions are of the 
most healthful character and have the effect to 
dissipate disease and réstore wasted energy. 
An ideal spot for the sick in which to be treated 
for permanent and rapid cures. We do no 
patching up, but all of our work in curing the 
sick is of a permanent and lasting character 
based upon the laws of Life and Health. We 
know how to handle chronic cases of all kinds, 
as this has been our work for forty years. We 

_give treatment to cleanse and tone up the 
ond and exhausted bodies, teach how to 
rest and economize power, the use of the most 
appropriate and nutritious foods, and create for 
our patients new hope, faith, and will, the 
most valuable mental state under which to get 
well, Abundant references. Write to 


F. W. HURD, [1.D., 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 





A Skin of Beauty fis a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ceactinuee: 


Remov Moth-Patches, Ras 
es Tan, Pimples, Freckles, pg fy : 
and every rs 







. t no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis- 
rs yre gait tons 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient) ; “As 


m 

“ os the least harm- 

Sul of all the Skin ”” One bottle willlast 
81x months, using it ev Also Poudre Subtile 


day. 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by ail and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghout the U. 8., Canadas and Euro 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy 
ta Beware of imitations. 
arrest and proof of any one selling 


pe. 
*s, Stern’ 
Goods salers. 1“ 
1,000 Reward for 
6 same. 










SUSseceen 


At the End of Y J 
it a great convenience 080: Hebe. — 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fuurth Ave., 41st and 4:2d Sts, 
Opposite Grand C , New York. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upward:. 





The Famous Continental Hotel 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN Pian. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3 00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(oo) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European Pian. 
roo rooms, ee: perday. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
t2a5 rooms, $ .soperday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
100) with bath, $2,00 and upward. 


Steam Heat included. 
L.U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


WANTED | 





Salesmen to sell Lubricating Ouls 
from samples On commission, 
LiseraL Terms, 


This applies especially to drawing. The 
greatest care must be exercised in the pre- 
paration and gradation of pencils for this 
work. In Hardtmuth’s famous Koh-i- 
noor pencils teachers and pupils will find 
an ideal set in sixteen degrees of hardness, 
The points about them that will be noticed 
especially are that they do not break nor 
smear. They have stood a thorough test, 
and their popularity in the school-room is 
rapidly increasing. For information write 
to Favor, Ruhl & Co., 123 West Houston 
street, New York. 


Pain About the Teeth. 


In the “International Dental Journal’ 
for May, Dr. E. C. Briggs, of Boston, says 
that he is opposed to dentists going very 
much into the constitutional treatment of 
their patients, although drugs have to be 
used not only locally, but internally at 
times. In cases where a tooth has been 
filled and the patient is threatened with 
some pain about the root of the tooth, it is 
often necessary to prescribe some pain 
reliever. In many of these cases where it 
is impossible to do anything surgically, a 
great deal can be done for patients by giv- 
ing them some medicine; and the pain re- 
liever which has proven to be not only safe, 
but of really great value and which has 
given the author marked success, is Anti- 
kamnia. It is safe and very reliable in 
cases of the kind mentioned, especially as 
it has no depressing effect on the heart. 
A dose of ten grains will relieve and sto 
pain about the facial nerves.—“ N. Y. Med- 
ical Journal.” 


Summer Homes. 


A beautifully illustrated book—list of 
over 3,000 Summer Hotels and Boarding 
Houses along the Hudson, in the Catskill 
Mountains, Northern New York, and Ver- 
mont. Send eight cents in stamps to H. 
B. Jagoe,General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
West Shore Railroad, 363 Broadway, New 
York; or free upon application. 


Gettysburg Battlefield. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On Saturday, July 16, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad;Company will run a special three- 
day tour to Gettysburg, the Mecca of 
American patriotism. Leave New York 
8:50 A.M., Trenton, 10:58 A. M., Philadel- 
phia, 12:20 P.M. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing two days’ hotel accommodations and 
carriage drive over the _battlefield—all 
necessary expenses—$13.50 from New 
York, $12.00 from Trenton, $10.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. A tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany the party, and Capt. James 
T. Long, the celebrated guide, will describe 
the battle at the High-Water Mark, 
“ Bloody Angle.” 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firty YEARS by MILLions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAYs all 
Pain, CurRES WIND Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DiAaRRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


Seasonable Silks. 


Every day almost, in this department 
brings to the fore unusual prices in Silks, 
so that it’s not easy to increase the empha- 
sis of our constant value-giving through 
special sales. The output of Silks at retail 
from these stores is enormous; so great, in 
fact, as to make our positions as buyers 
the most commanding, and such prices as 
we make are conclusive evidence of it. 
Wash Silks, good quality and good color- 

ings only, at 25-cents. 

In our 45-cent real Shanghai Silks no such 
quality or more desirable styles and 
colorings are to be found elsewhere at 


any price. This grade has never retailed 
less than 75 cents a yard. 


Black Brocaded Indias, 24 inches wide, 
neat designs for dresses, at 50 cents a yd. 


We have the very best Double-twilled 
Foulards, at 60 cents a yard, in confined 
styles and colorings. The grade that 
usually commands $1.00. 


Multi-colored, broken check, bright Taffe- 
tas, at 65 cents a yard. 


A special number of Black Oriental Silk, 
Lyons dyed, 31 inches wide, a former 
$1.00 grade, at 68 cents a yard. 


Extra strong quality of Taffetas, in hair 
line stripes, 20 inches wide, at 75 cents 
a yard. 


Samples sent upon request. Mail orders 
receive prompt and accurate attention. 


Address orders Dept. H X 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PEpaGcocy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 28. 
Professional Degrees granted. 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 
logue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


University Building, New York City. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. issued, in April, a new GEOMETRY, by Professor 


News From the Birds 





Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry pupils. 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is, just what demonstratiors may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. , é : Y E 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
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